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SELZCTIONS, 
New-York Tribune 
3 M. CLAY IN NEW-YORK. 
ETTER TO MR. CLAY 
_ New-York, 9th Jan, 1846. 
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“ul sinnai 
EETING 

ted AND THE SPEECH. 

j a m 

“ ader one n eePectable concourse ever 


* O0€ roof in the City of New-York, 


ch is now the goal of | 


ing your stay amongst 


heart, my only _— I} 


convened at the Broadway Tabernacle last evening, 


to testify their admiration of, and sympathy for Cas- 
sius M. Clay of Kentucky, in his intrepid struggles 
and generous sacrifices for the cause of Universal 
Freedom, and to hear him speak in behalf of the 
Policy, Economy, Necessity and Eternal Justice 
of Emencipating ail who are held in bondage, ex- 
cept tor their own crimes, The spacious Taberna- 
cle was crowded before the hour (7 o’cluck) fixed 
for the opening of the meeting, though it will ac- 
commodate some 3000 persons, and svon every nook 
and aisle was densely packed with eager, enthusi- 
astic freemen. No such audience was ever before 
‘crowded into the Tabernacle, and thousands went 
away unable to obtain standing room within the 
walls of the edifice. 

Precisely at 7 o’clock, Mr. Clay was introduced | 
to the audience by H. Greeley, with a few words of | 
allusion to his past history and present attitude, and | 
was received on rising with rapturous acclamations, 
Mr. Clay took the stand, and enchained the auditors | 
for fully two hours, laboring under some embarrass- | 
ment at first, from the immensity of the audience, 
the enthusiasm of his reception, and the difficulty of 
making himself heard by all, but warming as he 
proceeded with the fervor of patriotism aud love of 
humanity, stimulated by the cheers of the sympa- | 
thising thousands, and gradually rising to higher | 
and still higher flights of the noblest eloqnence. | 
The following is a condensed report of his speech: 

He commenced with a few preliminary remarks, in 
which he stated that if we looked back through past 
history, and noticed the development of the human 
mind and its results, we were always enabled to 
trace something upon the tablet of time, by which 
to guide us in carrying on the progress of mird to 
a still higher state of human development. He added | 
that, therefore, he claimed for himself no merit for | 
originality in bis efforts; he had merely attempted | 
to take up that which he had learned by rote, and 
to add his mite to that which was already before | 
the intelligence of the world. | 





We, of the United States, claim to be the first | as those do at the North. 


i this outrage, such is not the case. 
| the God they worshipped—when by violation of all 








How about agriculture? The actual territory—I 
mean that which is strictly tillable and profitable 
territory or susceptible of profit—is fow times great- 
er thai that of the North, and yet look at the pro- 
ducts. Have you ever reflected on this? And with 
regard to all those great public works of improve- 
ment, there is hardly any thing in the South that 
can begin to compare with those of the North. And 
if there is ne change there, we shall remain so for- 
ever! Remain so? 
and farther from being able to hold any comparison 
with the North. (Appleuse.) 

I know that there are shrewd men and intelligent 
as they are accounted, who contend that it is better 
to keep these 3,000,000 of human beings in slavery, 
because we get the proceeds or profits of their la- 
bors. But if this be true—which it is not—if this 
were troe—frightful as it would be thus to obtain 
wealth only by human suffering and blood—by 
trampling into the dust all buman rights and bless- 
sings—how horrible it must be to find that with all 
That gold being 


laws human and divine they expected to grasp it, 
and found nothing but an ashen apple remained— 
to their utter destruction, (Muehapplause mingled 
with a few hisses.) 

They argue that free intelligent labor will effect 
twice as much as labor driven with the whip or by 
compulsion. Have you thought of that? In the 
South there are 3,000,000 of blacks, and 5,000,000 
of whites. Now, throw out of vonsideration, if you 
please, the 3,000,000 of blacks, and take the 5,000,- 
000 of whites, who, although not so accustomed to 
toil, we are satisfied can perform at least one third 


‘the labor of those at the North ; aay one-half. Admit 


that the laborer at the North produced $25 a month, 
that at the South would be $12 50. The white la- 
borer at the South would then produce $150 a year, 
and the northerner $300. Multiply this by 5,000,000, 
it gives you $1500,000,000 annually ; which would be 
produced by the whites at the South, if they worked 
But with only half of 


people who laid down the true basis of the govern- | this labor, it givesa resylt of 750,000,000, which 


ment of men. It is this: that government consists | 
of one omnipotent principle—that men associated | 
together in a civilized state shall obtain a greater | 


might easily be produced annually, by free white 
labor at the South. (Applause.) Turn round and 
put this $750,000,000 against the $60,000,000 cotton 


amount of liberty than they can whilst living in the | crop, (applause,) and they would have by this $690,- 


natural state. 


That it should give to all associated | 000,000 more to exchange for the products of the 


under it, the same rights and equal liberty; and if'| North, than they now have by means of slavery and 


a government does not show that it does this—if it | the cotton crop. 


(Applause.) I know it is said 


shall in any way trench on the rights of any por-| that the whites would be in the habit of more near- 


tion of the governed, then I say that that govern- | 
ment ought to perish, whether it be a republic or a} 
monarchy. (Here there was a considerable ap-| 
| plause, and a few faint hisses.) 
jment which cuts off a portion from any of their 
rights, and leaves them even worse than they were 
in the natural state, cannot by any possibility be a | 
permanent government. (Applause.) 


; 


Whilst I am pot insensible to the injuries inflict-| proverb, is the best policy after all. 


ly living up to their income; but no man who has 
been an observer of the commercial concerns of 
the country, can fail to observe that all classes, un- 


And that govern- | der such a system, would have largely more to ex- 


pend, even if they did live more extravagantly, than 
when they had a total of only $60,000,000. (Ap- 
plause.) So that justice and truth are the true pol- 
icy. It is best expediency. Honesty, as in the old 
(Applause. 


jed on the African race—the almost countless mis-| And you have only to have the heart to wish, an 
|eries and tortures which many of them have en- | the energy to carry it out, and blessed as it will be 


| dured for centuries; whilst I admit fully that God | 
has given rights which are marked as clearly on 
the most dusky face of that injured race—still 1} 
| must insist that I am mainly actuated by a still high- | 
jer motive—the greater motive of achieving the | 
) complete independence and liberty of my own, the } 
| white Anglo-Saxon race of America! (Much ap-| 
| plause.) And God has so ordered it that you can-| 
not treneh upon any—the humblest, meanest link | 
in the great chain of humanity—but the injury will | 
j}reach to the highest link, and draw all down with 
|it to destruction. (Applause.) I advocate, then, | 
jnot only the interests and liberties of the African, | 
| but also those of the 18,000,000 of whites who | 
| should have been freemen on this soil of the United | 
|States. (Loud applause.) | 
| Men, we are told by some, are influenced in the | 
|long run by their interest; others, there are, who | 
say that most men are mainly influenced by the 
|nobler and truest principles of the human heart. | 
| But I wish you to ste: in mind this bigher truth | 
| which is, that justice and interest go together. (Much 
japplause.) When will men learn it? 
| 1 do not assume any peculiar sagacity, or any pe- | 
'culiar merit for advocating emancipation in all the} 
|slave States of the Union, I had only to lift up my 
jeyes and see what was going on around me daily, 
| and the conviction forced itself upon me. (Applause.) | 
| Was I ambitious of power, or influence, or popular | 
applause? The conviction forced itself on me that 
|these were much more abundant in the free States 
|of the Union. Was I fond of the fine arts—of| 
| painting, of sculpture, of music, of poetry, of all) 
|that constitutes the embodiment of the beautiful 
jand true? I saw that all these existed in a much | 
higher degree of excellence in the free than in the | 
slave States! Did I look at the subject of Educa-| 
|tion? J saw that the mind developed itself to a far | 
| greater degree in the free than in the slave States) 
| —with the added conviction that it had always done, | 
and would continue so to do through all time. (Ap- | 
plause.) So, that if in the course Tex pursuing, [) 
jam a madman—if Iam a fanatie—I do not desire | 
_to destroy those glorious developments of art and | 
science—those luxuries of refinement, of which | 
\those who affect to cast such an imputation on| 
|me, claim to be the executive conservators, (Ap-| 
plause.) | 
If I bad seen the contest only once developed—if | 
I had seen the struggle only once tried—I might! 
have doubted, But thirteen times has the battle} 
been fought on the question, whether man belongs | 
to himself or to another; and thirteen times bas it! 
| been decided in favor of liberty!: (Applause.) Was 
| not this enough ? 
Until since the period when it has been customary | 
| to take the census of all the products and manufae- | 
jtures of the United States, if you talked to a mar | 
|about freedom as compared with slavery, he’d po 
|* Look to the Cotton crop.’ And he’d tell you it} 
was the great staple—the only source of wealth we | 
| produced, to take to Europe, in order to get back 
|thence what we wanted for our use in this country. 
| But Gen. Tallmadge told us in his recent address | 
before the American Institute of this city, that the | 
|little State of Massachusetts produced more in 
manufactures (in the gross, it is true) than the | 
value of the whole cotton crop of the United States. 
|(Loud applause.) But the slaveholders argue that 
| 





this manufacturing wealth is produced from a part 
of the cotton crop itself. How is this? Let us see. 
| You see the $60,000,000. of cotton that goes from 
{the ports of Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New 
| Orleans annualiy: but you do not see the $60,000,- 
|000 which comes North to buy mules, and clothing, 
jand implements of agriculture and other matters 
jfor the negro. So that after all, the assertion is 
|truc to the letter that the litte State of Massachu- 
setts does produce more wealth than the value of 
the whole of the cotton crop of the United States. 
|(Applause.) Will you look to that? 

| You hear of an intended railroad that is to be 
constructed from Memphis through the wilds of the 
far West. Why, you'll find that there is n’t capital 
enough in the whole South to build it. (Laughter 
and applause.) But, you'll find, by and by, when 
there are a sufficient number of people who desire 


prising Yankee will start up and find the oo 
while other ingenious Yankees will go out and build 
it. (Increased laughter and applause.) 
Look to the Mechanic Arts. If you i 
the Patent Office at Washi i 


(Applause.) Have thought of men 
Sth Od. knoe’ tas Limes to 


th. hk 


n men, 
Kentucky. This is 





to travel in that direction, some shrewd and enter- | i 


by God, it must succeed. Fed misonper The history 
of all past time, and the very nature of things, prove 
incontestibly that this must be so. (Loud and con- 
tinued applause.) 

Let us inquire as to mental development between 
the two sections. A young man (a class-mate of 
mine at Yale College) went from New-Haven to 
Virginia; and, in order, I suppose, to make his book 
sell, he gave the private history of several of the F. 
F. V.’s. He came to Kentucky, and they said to 
him, * Well, you’ve come from the land of wooden 
putmegs and leather-pumpkin-seeds, (laughter,) and 
you’ve been to the Old Dominion, the land of the 
F. F. V’s, and what have you found there?” * Why,’ 
said the young man, ‘Ive found nothing; there are 
not three literary men in the State.’ (Laughter.) 
And it is so, out of politicsand law. The remnants 
of the nobility and the cavaliers have gone down 
to oblivion, leaving nothing bright or perma- 
nent behind them. And yet, in that small State of 
Connecticut, not less than 59 men bave made for 
themselves a national reputation that will live with 
the land’s language, beside their great and varied 
achievements in arts, sciences, literature and philo- 
sophy, (Applause.) 

Who are your historians? There is but one re- 
sponse. Turn to Griswold’s book of the Poets of 
America, and how many do you find there that 
come South of Mason & Dixon’s line? Go to the 
courts and high places of Europe; look at those 
who have distinguished themselves honorably 
abroad in numerous ways; and whom do you find ? 
Northern men, who have risen from the body of 
the people by the power of their intellect! (Ap- 
plause.) ‘ But yet, sirs, says the southern men, ‘ we 
have hitherto he governed you! It istootrue! 
‘We have our feet on your neck!’ It is too true. 
(Applause and a few hisses.) Almost now, certain- 
ly in a short time, and you'll not find a man or wo- 
man in the northern States who cannot read or 
write. (Applause.) And yet what numbers you 
may find in the South, who can do neither! 

Iloyé the South! (Applause.) It is my birth- 
place. 1 am not a southern man with northern 
principles! (Applause and laughter.) I love my 
country, and I would make her great and glorious. 
Nery applause.) And it is because I would make 

er great and glorious, that I thus tell ber of her 
faults, (Very general applause. 

Shall 1 speak of the morals of the South? That 
other portion of the Human Being, forming the 
Great Unity? | They tell us in the South that slave- 

is the great shield of morality—in the whites. If 
that were true, which it is not—if that were even 


| true, yet who could say that God is a God of justice 


and of mercy, and yet admit it as an ment? As 
well might you point to the state of society in Great 
Britain; but who would argue in relation to the 
classes there, that there was less crimé among the 
aristocracy of England, than among the t mass ? 
Would that be a fair comparison? No! You must 
take men and women as you find them, and thus, in 
your statistics of morals you would have there to 
dot down 3,600,000 of abandoned men and women 
to begin with, and that at once shuts out all com- 
parison. Have you looked at the records of blood 
and murder? at the fatal rencontres? at the street 
fights? at the duels, where not a Frey code (tho’ 
in the eye of God) the deliberate killing of a man in 
an arranged fight isas much murder as stabbing 
him in the ? Where are your divorces most 
numerous? Where but in the Svuth, with several 
htindreds. annually ; and we are told that chasti- 
ty in the South far exe: what exists in the North. 


Applause.) 
his od Wiciiabes result of the laws of God and 
t law, he'll, 


slavery is the subversion of the law of na- 
ture. It is the law of force ; when that law of 
foree—when L, law is abolished, then slavery 








No, we shall recede farther | 

















COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 
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7 All men are born free and equal—with cer 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

I> Three millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, amd 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

UF Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (') Repub- 
lican, (! ‘) Democratic (i !!) America every year. 

IF Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

IF Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

> The existing Constitution ofthe United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDBERS! 


ed 


: J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER, 
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| very exists, there true morality cannot exist. There 
are wen amo those institutions that I love and 
‘reverence; and, therefore, I tell them they stand on 
‘a sandy foundation—one that cannot stand the test 
of divine law—and, therefore, I would have them 
leave, and leave suddenly. (Applause.) It is true 
that in some quarters the conscience may be touch- 
ed, but there remains still the seininal evil. (Ap- 
| plause.y 
told them long before the mob of the 18th of 
August, that though there was a love of morality 
,and order amongst them, yet that the few bad spirits 
, would concentrate and overturn their good purposes, 
| And so it will ever be. And because I fully ac- 
'kuowledge that the chureh has in all ages sown the 
seeds of truth, virtue, morality, therefore, I invoke 
jall its leaders to see if slavery be sin or uo, They 
will see that it will not stand the test.. Thus, I ask, 
that they warn their fellow-men, that those who 
| hold their fellow-men in bondage cannot belong to 
ithe Church of Him who said, ‘Do unto others as ye 
would others should do unto you.’ (Much applause, 
| with considerable hissing.) 
| Slavery has~ powerfully affected us politically. 
Our forefathers felt this when they were about to 


extension of slave territory ; and ~ accomplished 
all this too. (Increased laughter and applause.) 

First, they took Louisiana, (three States.) Let us 
say that Louisiana is the great eutrepot for the com- 
merce of the South-west—admit all its peculiar ad- 
vantages; we would buy it, but let it be free. But 
they confounded the two interests together, and 
made a slaye empire of it. ‘They then turned their at- 
tention to Florida, for another small slave empire to 
check the march of freedom; and they accomplish- 
ed that. And not only did they get all this extent 
of slave region, but they farther willed to tak a ter- 
ritory making forty States as as ; 
and they accomplished that also. [Much applause 
and laughter, and loud hisses.] 

Mev-Cray. You hiss, because you have guilt upon 
you. You fight with a mask, but I mean to tear it 
off. [Applause.] - You call yourselves Democrats. 
{Roars of laughter, appleuse and hisses.] What did 
the Democrats fight for in 1776? I should be very 
much pleased if any one of you would tell me. 

A Voice. That freemen should vote, not nig- 

ers. 

Anoruer. Liberty! 

Mr, Cray. Liberty! Have you given it to the 





inquire what was just and true. They started then 
| with this fact, that all men were born equal, and| 
equally entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Nor was thisa mere rhetorical flourish, 
as has been so frequently, so impudently asserted. 
(Applause.) It is true that some pretend to combat 
this, and. say that all men are not born eqnal. In 
one seagse, this may be argued to a very limited ex- 
tent; but I am prepared to prove, that the Declara- 
| tion of Independence is true in theory, and true in 
fact. (Applause.}) Some men are born with much 
wisdom, and some are born fools; are they equal ? 
|No, Some are born with much personal beauty, 
and sowe deformed; are they equal? No. So with 
the one born wealthy, and the other poor. But 
what was the sense in which our fathers meant that | 
jall men are born equal? In a_ political sense; to 
his being governed by man, as between God and 
| his fellow-man, he is, to all intents and purposes, 
equal. (Applause and hisses, and a ery of ‘ A nig- 
ger is not a white man’s equal.’) And though I 
be born poor, and dirty, aud ragged, aud crooked, 
iyet Tamentitled to equal protection from the laws, 
‘and to equal political rights. (Much applause.) And 
\ifany where within the range of this Government, 
as now administered, it shall be found that man is 
| not considered as entitled to equal political rights, 
that portion of it must fall, and every good man will 
say, ‘Amen.’ (Loud applause and considerable 
hissing.) 

The great principle of Government is, that it is 
| bound to procure man more liberty in the social 
| state than he can procure in the natural state; and 
|the government which says to a man, ‘ You shall 
not possess your own wife—you shall not have your 
own child—you shall not select and enjoy your own 
home—you shall not take medicine from the doc- 
tor of yonr own selection, &c, &c; that Govern- 
ment subverts every principle for which it was 
formed; and if God is just it will be dissolved.— 
(Much applause and hisses.) 

At the formation of the Constitution in 1789, we 
had then fought a long and doubtful war ; and our 
fathers were induced to form a certain alliance with 
the South; and thus that clause was introduced 
which has been subversive of all these principles 
for which they began the war. They agreed that 
slavery should exist in the South, until the South 
should cheose to throw it off in its own good time 
and pleasure. This fact, it is true, has been denied 
by some who, in their zeal for freedom, have gone 
too far. But I regret that any man should go be- 
yond the trie principle for which he ought to con- 
tend, because such a course is calculated to bring 
the whole cause into disrepute. (Applause.) There 
was, then, an agreement that slavery should exist 
in the Southern States. And there was a farther 
agreement (more’s the pity) that if a slave escaped to 
a free State, the latter should return him into sla- 
very. And also that none. should be introduced 
from Africa. (Applause.) So, therefore, the North 
joined hands with the South in this matter, and de- 
parted from the great principle for which they had 
fought the bloody Natiles of the Revolution. (Ap- 
plause.) So, therefore, if slavery still exists in the 
South, you of the North are equally guilty of its ex- 
istence. Butif there be an extension of slavery 
over other territory of the Union, you, men of the 
North, are far more guilty than others, because you 
did evil, with far less temptation! (Much applause.) 

Let us see how this operated in actual practice. 
The framers of the Constitution (with the exception 
of the slave States) of 1789, formed a Free Constitu- 
tion, so far as they had the power to do so, and 
pledged themselves to the world to work for human 
rights and liberty ; and that this should be a gov- 
ernment of Freedom so fur as it should be extended 
in all time. Nor should we forget the blood they 
had shed for this purpose! (Applause.) They said 
that none should be deprived of life and liberty 
without law ! What crime, then, have the black peo- 
ple of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Kentucky committed, 
that, so far as they are concerned, this Constitution 
lies slumbering with the dead usages of past _— 
Our fathers meant that this Constitution should be 
carried out and fully vindicated. For this they freely 
shed their blood and treasure. And if we are but 
true to ourselves (so far as our blood and treasure 
are concerned,) it shall be vindi nd God save 
the right. (Great applause and hissing.) 

You will find that Washington and Lee and 
Henry and Madison, and most of the Southern men, 
(except those of Georgia,) the entire delegation from 
the South to the Convention, looked to the time as 
not far distant when there would be no slavery at 
the South. And all their actions clearly showed 
that they wished it so thoroughly abolished that both 
the name and the memory of it should soon pass 
away from the minds of men. (Applause.) In 
Madison’s speech you find he says that * Man shall 
have no property in man”. And still more striking 
is this feeling shown in the private correspondence 
of these men. Washington, writing to a friend in 
Pennsylvania, tells him to come to Virginia ; for that 
when slavery should be extinct, and that soon, the 
land now more valuable.and cheaper than in Penn- 
sylvania, would then be three times more valuable. 

Applause.) But what has been the result ? Could 

ashington have contemplated it? In Pennsylva- 
nia, the Jand is now worth from $100 to per 
acre, whilst that Virginia land is unoccupied by 
man, and traversed only by the wild beasts of the 
forest. And many 6f those beautiful farms that 
were ip fem in yn advantage by Wash- 
ington, are now ; and the houses unoccu- 
pied. (Great sensation. 

Many intelligent gentlemen have declared that 
these glorious designs of those great men would 
have been carried out, if it had not been for the in- 
vention of the cottdn gin, and the rise in value of 


track, and declared, as far as this was concerned, 
that Liberty shall be extinguished. Shall it be 
|done ? 4 


Severst Voices. No. 


that staple. But asit was, our fathers took the back} 1 


unborn millions of Texas? [Laughter and ap- 
plause. } 

A Voice. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. You say ‘Yes.’ And our friends 
may judge of the value to be put upon the balance 
of your arguments, by this very answer. [Shouts 
of laughter and applause.] 

Tue Voice. Let’s go out, Joe. 

Why, the leading principle for which our fathers 
fought, was, no taxation without representation. 
{Loud and continued cheering.] That they should 
go together. [Cheers.] And yet here comes up a 
man from Texas owning 100 slaves; he takes his 
seat in the House of Representatives, and thus has 
as much power as he who represents 61 of the best 
freemen of New-York, John Jacob Astor, or any 
one else, included. 1s that equal representation ? 


A Voice. Yes. fLaughter. 
Anornen. No [ Laughter. 
Mr, Cray. You Bend your members to Wash- 


ington—10,000 yotes (about) to one representative ; 
and a man comes from Texas, who has only 1250 
votes; for there’s only about 4500there in all, 
[Laughter.] And yet you call it equal representa- 
tion. [Applause.] Suppose a stranger was to 
come among you; he’d say it was a queer state of 
things. You 10,000,000 of Northern Freemen al- 
low 5,000,000 of Slaveholders te get the upper hand 
of you. And by whose money and by whose blood 
was the country sustained ? By that of Northern 
men; and there would have been no money, if 
Northern men did not furnish it. [Hisses.] The 
money to buy Louisiana came from Northern men ; 
and in Florida the blood of Northern men was shed 
in order that Northern men might make themselves 
and their children slaves, [Applause and nie, 

Mr. Cray.—You hiss again! Js it not true? If 
we desire to differ from former republics, and re- 
gret that they lived so short a time, let us ask, why 
was it that their life, so glorious and sv brilliant, 
was so short? Because they had not a Constitu- 
tion for which they had any reverence. They had 
the same despotism that we suffer under to-night— 
the despotism of numbers. And if [ had a choice 
to-night, so help me God, I had rather live under 
the despotism of the Emperor of Russia, or the 
Sultan of Turkey, than under the despotism of num- 
bers. For there, if you keep yourself humble and 
insignificant, you may slink away into peaceful ob- 
scurity ; but ore, no matter how humble your- 
self or dwelling—on the loneliest créek or bayou, 
the tax-gatherer is sure to find you out; for, as they 
say, there are two things from which no man can 
escape—Death and the tax-gatherer. (Laughter and 
applause.) The man who basely submits to one 
tyrant, will submit to all, and isa slave, And if I 
know anything of slavery, it is a miserable depeni 
dance on the will of another. Our fathers f-ame 
the Constitution that it should net be subjected to 
the despotism of numbers, particularly as against 
the acquisition of numbers. (Applause.) And yet 
what have we lately seen ? 

Mr. Cray then compared the eonduct of the 
South on the Texas question, with that on the Ore- 
gon affair. He said that Oregon was ours by dis- 
covery, exploration, and beneficial and successful 
occupancy. He deprecated the last resort-—the 
ultima ratio rerem. But if it was n to take 
aslave State by force, he would take this free State 
by force, and leave it to sensible men on whom the 
guilt of the blood spilt should rest. Our title is 
perfect. England cannot, and dare not, go to war 
for it; and if hot-headed men on both sides would 
keep still, we shall have Oregon without a war. 

Mr. is jocosely pte to buy out England’s 
Mabie right to Oregon with Texas and South Caro- 

ina money, since the North was so liberal as to buy 
Florida and Louisiana for the slaveholders. , 

He contended that, as all history ea we 
must all either be slaves or freemen. hat would 
we do? Declare we will all be free. How was 
this to be accomplished? By standing only on the 
Constitution and Laws. Give the South the pound 
of flesh, but no blood. If they violate a single 
right of the free, they violate the entire franchise of 
the North, and the peril of the strife be on their 
head. 

The course he desired, was not to vary the ninth 
part of a hair from the Constitution. If you wish 
to be generous, be so; if you wish to be concilia- 
tory, be so; but stand close up to the Constitution. 
Wineewer slavery can be constitutionally reached, 
there reach it, (applause,) and with the extension 
of territory, extend only freedom. (Much applause.) 

Mr. Cray then went on to speak of slavery in 
the District of Columbia: and to show that 10,000,- 
000 of free Northern men have something to do 
with slavery there, seeing that the Nationa Gov- 


jority of the constituents of the Government. (Ap- 
use. 
Pernere was another way which slavery could be 
constitutionally reached. It could be banished from 
the seas, so far as they were under the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Government. The domestic traffic in slaves 
now carried on between the States could be driven 
from the ocean under that clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which empowers Congress to regulate Com- 
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ceived by the Romans ftom ancient Egyptians, wh° 
were negroes: and he could not tell whether in th® 
progress of events, the blacks might not be elevated 
to the highest point of civilization and refinement. 
©n that point, he would neither affirm nor deny 
anything, but leave it to be settled by the develope- 
ments of time, and the action of Divine Providence, 
That the blacks, in their present condition, were 
vastly behind the whites, he admitted, and he did 
not stand there to plead for amalgamation, or for en- 
tire social equality. Here was an important distine- 
tion which he begged his andience to note—that be- 
tween equality of social condition, and equality of 
political rights. Suppose he were to meet in the 
street a live Yankee, a Sucker from Indiana, a 
Corn-Cracker from Kentucky, or even a poor drunk- 
en vagabond. He might not such men for 
associates, but would he therefore knock them down 
and rob them ?_. Would he deprive them of all po- 
litical rights, because he did not choose them for 
his companions? No—if he did not want to asso- 
ciate with them, he would let them pass by in 
peace ; but he would say to them, ‘You shall be 
permitted to have a voice in making and adminis- 
tering the laws by which you are to be governed. 
(Great pes) He had enjoyed the privilege of 
taking Webster, and Adams, and Everett, by the 
hand, and he did not feel that those men were de- 
graded because they came from a State where the 
colored man’ was allowed the Right of Suffrage. 
O no! And if, unfortunately, the Union were to 
be severed into fragments by the struggle between 
Slavery and Freedom, to what quarter could he 
turn for safety, and where would the principles of 
Liberty be longest preserved, but in the land of 
Bunker Hill and Lexington, where justice is not 
outraged by a denial to the blacks of their political 
rights. : 

He was willing to let by-gones be by-gones, and 
wherever he saw any man laboring according 
to his best light in the cause of Freedom, whether 
he were a Garrisonian, a Liberty man, a Whig, or 
a so-called Democrat, he could not find it in his 
heart to throw cold water upon his plans. No, let 
him go on his own way, and God prosper the right. 
But as he had besought the Liberty party, in the 
late Presidential campaign, not to cast their votes 
in such a way as to promote the election of Polk, 
and ensure the annexation of Texas, so he would 
how beseech them not to throw their votes and 
influence in such a way as to defeat the effort, to 
extend to the blacks of New York the Right of Sut- 
frage. The two great parties were taking their 
ground on this question, the one in favor, and the 
other against this measure of Justice ; let the Lib- 
erty men not sacrifice this object by a too rigid ad- 
herence to their abstract theories. He had told 
them beforehand what would be the effect of the 
election of Polk upon the Annexation of Texas, 
but they were skeptical, and disregarded his admo- 
nitions. They had seen all his predictions on that 
subject verified, and he would now warn them 
not to sacrifice, in the same manner, this great ques- 
tion of Suffrage. 


Mr. Cray concluded his speech as follows: 


As for myself, though the cause has ss unc | 
gone against me, and the Liberty of Speech and of 
tho Press, aud the Right of Habeas, Corpus have 
been struck down in my person, Pm RESOLVED 
Not TO @1vE uP! I may indeed be an enthusiast. 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun may better comprebend 
the destiny of this Republic than I; but I cannot 
but Y oes utterance to the conceptions of my own 
mind, 

When I look upon the special developements of 
European Civilization—when I contemplate the 
growing freedom of the Cities, and the Middle Class 
which had sprung up between the pretenders to 
Divine rule on the one hand, and the abject serf on 
the other—when I consider the Reformation and 
the Invention of the Press—and see on the South- 
ern shore of the Continent, an humble individual, 
amidst untold difficulties and repeated defeats, pur- 
suing the mysterious suggestions which the mighty 
deep poured unceasingly upon his troubled spirit, 
till at last with great and irrepressible e of 
soul, he discovered that there lay in the far Wes- 
tern Ocean a Continent open for the infusion of 
those elementary principles of liberty which were 
dwarfed in European soil, I have conceived that the 
hand of destiny was there! 

When I saw the immigration of the Pilgrims 
from the chalky shores of England—in the night 
fleeing frum their native home—so dramatically and 
ably pictured by Mr. Webster in his cele ora- 
tion—when father, mother, brother, sister, lover, 
were all lost, by those-melancholy wanderers, ‘ sti- 
fling,’ in the language of one who is immortal in 
the conception, ‘ the mighty hunger of the heart,’ 
and landing amidst cold, and poverty, and death, 
upon the rude Rock of Plymouth—I have ventured 
to think that the will of Deity was there! 
When I have remembered. the Revolution of 
76—the seven years’ war—three millions of men 
standing in arms against the most powerfu! nation 
of history;and vindicating their independence—I 
have thought that their su and death were 
not in vain! When I have gone and seen the for- 
saken hearth-stone—looked in upon the battle-field, 
upon the dying and the dead—heard the agonizing 
ery, ‘Water, for sake of God! water’—seen the 
dissolution of this being—pale lips pressing in death 
the yet loved images of wife, sister and lover—I 
will mia all these in vain! —— — 
this on tinent, reaching from Atlantic t 
the far Pacific, and. from the St. Johns to the Rio 
del Norte, a Slave Empire, a barbarian people of 
third-rate civilization. 

Like the Roman who looked back upon the glo- 
ry of his ancestors, in great woe exclaiming, 


ost complains that we are slow, 
de walks unavenged among us ’"— 
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the Press. 
‘The meeting then (9 1-2 o'clock) adjourned. 
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THE FANEUIL HALL BAZAAR. 


lt is with great pleasure that we devote a large 
portion of our present number to a description of the 
late Bazaar, for the gratification of its numerous 
friends and patrons, the information of the public |- 
generally, and as an important part of the history of 
the times. This sketch is due to all, who in any | - 
manner contributed to the means and success of the 
Bazaar ; due to the causé which it was held to sub- 
serve ; due to the past, the present, and the future. 
It will be read with more interest than any matter 
which it temporarily excludes from our columns, and 
will give delight, strength and courage to all who de- 
sire to see the existence of slavery in this..country 
brought to a speedy termination. It is from the pen 
of Mrs. M. W. Cuarman,—a pen which is more ac- 
tively employed in behalf of the slave than that of 
any other person in the republic, both inthe prepara- 
tion of public contributions to the press, and in con- 
ducting an immense amount of private correspon- 
dence with the friends of emancipation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. To how great a number of generous 
hearts and industrious hands are thanks and blessings 
due, for the unprecedented success of the Faneuil 
Hall exhibition! Of all the donors, assistants, pur- 
chasers, not one could well be spared. Without their 
combined efforts, the attempt would have been a sig- 
nal failure, in spite of the labors of the most resolute 
and persevering. But, though a large multitude de- 
serve to be highly praised for what they have done, 
—without whose co-dperation, little could have been 
effected,—it will not by any be deemed invidious, 
but will by all be cheerfully recognized as an act of 
simple justice, when we say, that very much is due 
to the genius, invention, enterprise, activity and 
forecast of Mrs. Cuarmay, for this brilliant result. 
Hers was the spirit to suggest, to plan, to inform, to 
inspire, as it had been for many years; yet without 
bustle or parade, with unseen diligence, with sacred 
modesty, with entire self-forgetfulness. This is 
neither the time nor the occasion to say how largely 
our enterprise is indebted to her. On a future biog- 
rapher will devolve that pleasing duty. 

Between the first and the last Bazaar, how wide the 
difference as to the quantity and quality of the arti- 
cles, the publicity of the sales, the amount of receipts, 
the number and character of the visiters, the place of 
exhibition, the cireumstances under which they were 
held! When the first attempt was made, how few 
were found to give itany aid or countenance! For 
one to avow himself to be an abolitionist, at that time, 
was to subject himself to popular scorn and persecu- 
tion. The name was held in detestation, as indica 
tive of mental weakness, or stark lunacy, or mischie- 
vous intent. ‘I am no abolitionist,’ was the dis- 
claimer made by almost every person in the commu- 
nity. The Fair was heldin a private parlor, at the 
residence of the estimable Henry CHarman, in 
Chauncy Place. The visits of its patrons, like those 
of angels, were ‘ few and far between.’ The articles 
were neither numerous, nor especially attractive ; and 
the receipts amounted only to a little more than three 
hundred dollars. 

The results of the last Bazaar are now before the 
public. The private parlor has given place to FAN- 
EUIL HALL; the number of admiring and sympa- 
thizing visitors has increased from scores to thou- 
sands; the proceeds have reached a sum but a little 
short of FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS, the con- 
tributions have come from all parts of the country,— 
from Hayti,—from England, Scotland, and Ireland,— 
from Europe; and the popular sentiment has almost 
entirely changed. Men are now as tenacious to be} 
regarded as sound abolitionists, as they were eager 
formerly to disclaim the imputation. If this brief 
contrast be not a subject for devout thanksgiving,—if| 
it do not demonstrate the onward and upward tenden- 
cy of our sublime enterprise ,—if it fail to inspire hope, 
confidence, effort, for the future,—if it be not a sure 
prophecy of an approaching jubilee to the millions who 
are now clanking their chains, and piercing the ear 
of Deity with their cries,—then is progress only a 
delusion, and the cause of liberty a chimera and the 
signs of the times are ever without any signnificance 








or value. 

‘ Oh give, great God, to Freedom's waves to ride 

Sublime o'er conquest, avarice, and pride ; 

To sweep where Pleasure decks her guilty bowers, 

And dark Oppression builds her thick-ribbed towers ; 

Give them, beneath their breast, while gladness 
springs, 

To brood the nations o’er with Nile-like wings ; 

And grant that every seeptred child of clay, 

Who cries, presumptuous, ‘ Here their tides shall 

Swept in theit anger from the affrighted shore, 

With all his creatures sink to rise no more !’ 

The late Bazaar was the twelfth of the series; 
and it is a pleasing and animating fact to record, that 
each one has eclipsed its predecessor in the abun- 
dance and variety of its contributions, the number of 
its patrons, and the amount of its sales. Friends of 
Freedom and Humanity! resolve that the next shall 
far surpass the last, and that on its banner shall be 
inscribed the motto—‘ EXCELSIOR "’ 

The growing interest which has been felt on the 
other side of the Atlantic, in the success of this an- 
nual exhibition, by the true-hearted friends of univer- 
sal emancipation, and the elegant and valuable con- 
tributions which they have made to it, are deserving 
of special acknowledgements. Their co-operation isjof 
much greater importance to us than they probably 
imagine, and we trust it will continue to be given to 
the end of the conflict. It mightily encourages our 
hearts and strengthens our hends; it greatly pro- 
motes the cause of international peace; it is a prac- 
tical recognition of the oneness and brotherhood of 
the human race; it excites attention, conversation 
and discussion throughout our land ; it alarms, weak- 
ens, dispirits the southern oppressor and his northern 
allies ; it gives consequence, brilliancy and eclat to 
the bazaar ; it increases our means, and thus enables 

us to devise and execute the right measures for the 
peaceful overthrow of the slave system. Their tes- 
timonies and gifts are the more acceptable, because 
we know they are not the men nor the women to 
overlook suffering humanity at home, in their zeal to 
relieve itabroad. Their philanthropy is of a genuine 
character—based on principle—world-embracing. In 
the same glance, they see the near and the remote ; 
in the same heart, they find room for all who are op- 
pressed ; in the same spirit, do they labor to make 
England and America the abodes of justice and lib- 
erty, peace and prosperity. Early and late are they 
contending with the giant wrongs which exist oa 
their own soil; and none are more ready to acknowl- 
edge and deplore those wrongs than themselves. But 
well do they know, and surely do they perceive, that 
the existence of slavery in this boasted republic, that 
the enslavement of one-sixth portion of its teeming 
population, serves to make republicanism a by-word 
and a hissing throughout the old world—to keep Brit- 
ish and European tyranny in countenance—to shock, 
affright, discourage the laboring classes and their ad- 
vocates, who are struggling to be delivered from the 
grasp of hereditary power and aristocratic misrule— 
to put arguments into the mouths of a proud nobility 
and a rapacious aristocracy against human equality— 
to render comparatively venial the excesses of all 


ether governments—and to obstruct the progress of 


freedom throughout the world. Hence, they are 
convinced that they can do no service so great to the 


toil-worn operatives and impovished working-men of| 


their own country, ay, and of all Europe, as to con- 


spire for the abolition of slavery, by righteous means, | 


in the [United States of America. They are right— 
and God bless them—every one! O that we could 
take them ali by the hand—that we could look into 
their eyes—that we could give them our fervent bene~ 


CASSIUS M. CLAY 
The enthusiastic reception given to Mr. Clay, on 
his recent visit to the city of New York, as an able}: 
and intrepid assailant of the Slave Power, must hay 
been highly gratifying to his feelings, and im 

a marvellous change in the popular sentimente 
city within the last ten years. His reception 
equally flattering in Philadelphia. Th 1d: 
unable to get within hearing distance of his 
mighty was the throng. Our first pi 
with the speech he delivered in the Broadwa: 
nacle, and we are certain it will be read wi 
interest by all who see our paper. It isa 
and presents but few objec onable pe ; 
has been officially invited to be present the 


versary of the Massachusetts A. 8. Soci : pin 





next week. We hope he will co 
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occasion, now that its hours are joined to those be- 
yond the flood. 


terial for the sake of what is spiritual, pecuniary in 


tigues, influences and consequences; all its trials, 


such as, rightly improved, would make us patient,/one would fain forget, if it were ever right to 
consign experience to oblivion. For the benefit of 
the future, men should remember the past ; but sure- 
ly, the great change of public feeling in Boston from 
orously uncompromising, that so the anti-slavery prin- | that day, disgraceful to 1835, to ‘the one which, in 
1845, found ,the abolitionists fully reinstated in their 
rightful heirship to Faneuil Hall, should plead the 
cause of the present, and be accepted as proof of re- 
pentance. 


forbearing, enduring, energetic; economical yet en- 
terprising ;—‘ all things to all men,’ if so, as St. Paul 
has it, ‘we might by any means save some,’ yet rig- 


ciples may conform all men to their own likeness ; 
when we call to mind the great variety of characters, 
qualifications and conditions of men here thronging 
together in its service and advocacy, and see the 
field it affords for all their faculties from genius 


down to ingenuity, and from talent up to elo- knowledgment of our right on the part of the munic- 
quence ;—when we take in at a single view the| jpa) authorities, for ten days; the roof resounding ev- 
whole of this toiling, tireless, little instrumentality, ery night to what the slaveholder and his Northern } 
adherents call treason, but which the true freeman jj 
and the slave would deem the only loyalty. The dec- | 
orations of the Hall for the occasion were chosen } 


we are ready to paraphrase the proverb, and say, 


* What wants this slave 
That a world should have ?’ 


And who will ridicule in us this harmless microcos- 


mic notion, seeing it helps te keep our energies up to|cance. Every one remembered the lines of Lowell, 


the ‘high concert pitch,’ as requisite to harmony in 
action as in sound ? 

The world is like the sea-anemone: any part of 
it, however small, has the capacity of becoming a 
complete model of the whole; and truly and well 
does this little world in Faneuil Hall show forth a 
larger one, affording a perfect illustration of the whole 
anti-slavery cause, that in its turn typifies the great 
moral movement of this age, of which it is the van- 
guard. 

Here are gathered together persons who never be- 
fore saw each other's faces, all drawn by the might 
of the idea of Freedom into mutual co-operation and 
helpfulness. What though one be from Maine, and 
the other from Georgia? What though one be the 
converted slaveholder, and the other the very Phari- 
see of Freedom, denying the need -f the * second 
birth’ of anti-slavery, becavsc Be has ‘ alaways been an 
abolitionist, and s#ewld have been, though Garrison 
had never been born?’ What though one be the ir- 
reverent and contemned ‘ Come-outer’ from Church 
and State, the other the Reverend pastor from Con- 
formington, (where they abjure reason as a heathen 
goddess, and worship no other god but Authority,) 
and the third and fourth the honorable Senators from 
Tarry-town and Mental Reserve, where they see it 
right to sanction and perpetuate a_slaveholding 
government for this presidential term and the next, 
or at least until their good company and oath of sup- 
port sha’ have abolished the Constitutional guaran- 
tees:—till their adherence to the existing state of 
things shall have revolutionized it? Differing as they 
do, still these parties find a common centre of attrac- 
tion, for all do hate slavery, though the latter do not 
hate it enough, as the shortness of their spiritual sight 
conclusively proves; and their danger is, that their 
feeble hatred may, from the temptations of propin- 
quity, cease rather than increase. But the nature of 
the anti-slavery movement is to take all the aid of- 
fered. He who holds to his pro-slavery Church and 
State or party, is as good a member of the Ameri¢an 
Anti-Slavery Society, if it likes him so to consider 
himself, as he whose conscience forbids such pro-sla- 
very allegiance. He is not, it is true, one of the gen- 
erally-scorned majority of that small band, and it is 
equally true that the majority have their own opinion 
of the consistency of his conduct. But then, to 
make all even, he has his opinion of the consistency 
of theirs, which he is by no means backward in ex- 
pressing ;—and while a jot of sincerity or love of 
freedom remains to these two parties, they work to- 
gether; for confidence being involuntary, those who 
have given all in obedience to conscience, are trusted 
in the use of the common means, by those whose 
consciences do not demand so entire a renunciation. 

The spot where the Fair is held is the most fitting 
one—the one with whose past history its object har- 
monises best; one associated with every memory of 
Freedom, since Peter Faneuil, the descendant of 
French Huguenots, gave it in 1740 to the town of 
Boston, which had afforded refuge to his family in 
1685. Their crest, a grasshopper, surmounts the cu- 
pola to this day. 

Hither rushed the people in indignant remon- 
strance against the arbitrary writs of assistance in 
1765. Hither came the town, en masse, in solemn 
legal order—meeting opened with prayer, (on the 
mere conjecture that British troops were to be ordered 
into the town,) to urge the calling of a general as- 
sembly. And when Sir Francis Bernard, the Gov- 
ernor, replied that he could do nothing without his 
Majesty's commands, it did not please the town of 
Boston to wait for his Majesty's commands; and the 
again met next day in Faneuil Hall, and decided to 
raise the country ; each man to provide himself with 
a well-fixed firelock, musket and ammunition: and 
shortly after came toiling up to join them in Faneuil 
Hall, one hundred chosen men from nimety-eight 
Massachusetts towns; and together they deliberated 
aweek,and declared their natural and chartered rights, 
the governor bidding them all the while to disperse. 
Hither in1770 came the merchants, solemnly to pledge 
themselves not to import British goods; and when 
the governor sent the sheriff to bid them without 
delay to separate and disperse, and forbear all such 
unlawful assemblies, they calmly considered the 


: ~~ | Abington, New-Orleans, La., 
message, and unanimously voted to proceed ; sending BOSTON, New-York, N. ¥., 
a written answer to his honor, that it was their opin- Cambridge, New-Ipewich, 
ion the meeting was warranted by law. Here too were | ©, npri ige Port, Prisectes, 
laid, in solemn funeral pomp, the corpses of the friend- Charlestown, PLYMOUTH, 
less mulattoand the unknown stranger who were} CONCORD, Portland, Me., 
slaughtered by the fire of the British soldiery, when CHELSEA, Peru, 
hemmed round by an exasperated people, on the 5th | ¢, jaigue, N. ¥., Providence, R. L., 
of March. Dusters, Roxbury, 

Here the people assembled till Faneuil Hall could Dorchester, Raynham, 
not contain them, from the whole country round, to Danvers, Reading, 
representation; and day after day they waited the| p.1 River, Rutland, 
consent or refusal of the governor te send back the Hatfield, South Brid rewater, 
ship laden with tea, voting meanwhile that whosoever Hampton Falls,N.H., Southborough, 
should import that article till the tax should be re- Hanover, St. Louis, Mo., 
pealed, was the enemy of his country ; and that they Hill, N. H., Stoneham, 
would carry out their votes and resolutions at the Hollis, Me., Sandwich, 
peril of their lives. And when atlength the govern- HINGHAM, SALEM, 
or refused to do their will, *the meeting dissolved,’ Hudson, N Vis South Bost , 
says the historian, ‘in the twinkling of an eye, and in Hubbardstor, Sudbury, 
less than two hours, 240 chests and 100 half chastecfls.yren, Townsend, 
tea were staved and emptied into the dock.’ Thus Lunenburg, Upton, 
was Massachusetts placed in antagonism with the * OMe Weane; 
British empire ‘The odds seemed fearful; but Teu-| + wey, West. Newton, 
tonic in valor and Puritan in principle, the men of} 1 cicester, West- Brookfield, 


" Bouthert _ correspondents and political 
have since become bankrupt through the failure 
: ap d those very correspondents. The men classed as 
‘Ten days of experience’ is a fitting name for this | merchants will remember the circulars they then re- 
ceived from Carolina, enjoining it upon them to si- 
And when we think of all its 8-/|Jence the abolitionists. All who received such in- 
pects, temporal for the sake of what is eternal, ma- junctions may not have obeyed with equa! readiness of 
servility, but only one house then stood forth, declared 
order to be philanthropic ;—all its satisfactions, fa-| abolitionists, from among the merchants of Boston. 


and all felt the inconsistency of acting under the 
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ft was an hour of shame and infamy which 


Here we now assembled, with the full and free ac- 


with reference to beauty, economy, and moral signifi- | 
‘ Run up again the pine-tree flag,’ &c. 


stripes and stars that float over the slave-auction, and 
the Capitol that sanctions the slave-auction. Not a 
United States flag or pennon was to be seen ; but the 
white flags of the Anti-Slavery Societies were: dis- 
played against the galleries, with their Bible mottoes 
and devices, and the standard of the American Anti- 
Slavery Saciety—‘ No Union with Slavehol ders.’ 
This last was displayed beneath the American Eagle, 
which forms one of the fixtures of the Hall; though 
on this occasion so thickly covered with green as 
to be hidden from the view. So ought this e:nblem 
of American freedom to be emblematically pairited in 
the heraldry of true freedom, until the practical 
workings of the Constitution it typifies are chingred. 
Until that time of constitutional compromise be 
past, let the American Eagle and the defender of the 
American Constitution have the benefit of Drydi:n's 
apostrophe to another of the feathered tribe : 

‘Beast ofa Bird! * * * * 

What though his dull forefathers used that cry ! 
Could he not let a bad example die ?’ 

{It will not, we trust, be thought invidious, since 
the decorations of the Hall were considered so beau- 
tiful by all who entered it, to thank those to whom 
we are peculiarly indebted for them, and we take this 
first opportunity to express our gratitude to Wm. 
Hunt of Liberty, Maine, the Messrs. Allen of Wal- 
pole, the friends in West Roxbury and Lynn, S tone- 
ham and Hingham, and the Boston friends who la- 
bored so effectively and unweariedly during. the 
three days previous to the Fair, in the elegant ar- 
rangement of the materials so generously contr ibuted. 
Some estimate may be formed of the liberality’, taste 
and labor conjointly expended in the ornamen ting of 
the Hall, when it is known that every yard of the 
rich and beautiful wreaths so tastefully disposed in 
Gothic tracery, would have cost half a dollar-in the 
Christmas green-market. Nomoney could have pur- 
chased the wreath of Rhododendron, and evergreen of 
every variety, or the taste which dressed t he arches on 
the right and left of the rostrum, along t he galleries, 
and in the centre of the Hall. They we re supported 
by sheaves of the slender trunks of y-oung spruce 
trees, in the style of which Gothic archit ecture is the 
imitation : 

* And these pillars of clustered shafts so tri.m, 


With base and with capital flourished ai o1ind, 
Seemed bundles of lances that garlands: had bound.’ 


Some additional estimate of the labor: amd expense 
given by our friends may be made fi:om_ the fact, 
that the usual decorations for the civic -and social fes- 
tivals in this hall cost $150. Those fiw more beau- 
tiful and expensive ones, of which we now had the 
advantage for the cause, and which drew such num- 
bers by their beauty and simplicity, cost tlie Fair only 
$9,50. We thought from all the data ‘we possess, 
that this generous expenditure of labo r iind of taste 
on the part of the friends in city and c ovmtry, must 
have saved about $300 in our expen ses, and been 
the principal means of raising the additional sum of 
$1000, which this year’s sales amounted to over and 
above those of last year. ; 
The whole gross proceeds were $3,75 4 1 5; the whole 
expenses, $249 38, exclusive of freigcht and duties 
on foreign donations, which amounte: 1 to $142 addi- 
tional. If we had counted the proceeds. of the annu- 
al preparatory Fair at Weymouth, and the money 
raised for the publication of the Liberty Bell, which 
used always to be done at the earlier Fairs, the gross 
receipts would have been much larger. The value 
received from different parts of the: U nited States, 
taken at the valuation of the donors, amounted, so 
far as it could be ascertained, to $33,052 77. We 
know of many small amounts, which w'oild considera- 
bly increase this estimate, if we could have obtained 
their particulars ; but having been bro a ght in, placed 
on the tables, and sold immediately, without prices, 
address, or names of donors affixed to them, wita the 
evident purpose of avoiding publication, we were un- 
able to take account of them. 
The names of towns, from which the Fitir received 
aid, are as follows :— 
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whom the cause is indebted for this effectual aid, are 
entreated to receive our grateful acknowledgements 
in its behalf, as well as the friends who so cheerfully 
placed their china and confectionary establiskments 
at the service of the cause on this occasion ; and 
though we know they do not, as far as thenselves 
are concerned, wish for our acknowledgements, yet 
we hope they will not refuse us the satisfaction of 
expressing our grateful sense of their important aid. 
According to the practice of former years, which 
experience has proved to be the most convenient and 
judicious one, the friends present from other towns 
were entreated to retain the responsibility of the ulti- 
mate disposition of what articles remained unsold on 
their tables, for the benefit of the cause ; whether by 
little Fairs in their respective neighborhoods, to which 
we always give all the aid in our power, or by leay- 
ing them in our charge for the general purposes or 
specific objects of the cause. This year the friends 
generally packed their remaining goods for ‘ THE 
RURAL A.S. FAIR,’ which we propose to hold in 
the middle of the Summer, at Dedham, in behalf of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

As an instance of Cicero’s commune vinculum, uni - 
ting all departments of morals, and of the certainty 
with which help afforded to one, helps not that alone, 
may be noticed the disposition of an Holian Harp, 
from the West-Roxbury table, purchased for the in- 
mates of the State's Prison, at Auburn, N. Y., by a 
friend of prison-reform, and presented to one of our 
associate-managers, who is also one of the matrons of 
the women’s ward, and engaged in substituting moral 
influence for physical force in the regulation of her 
department. Among the vases most admired was 
one turned from a block of African mahogany, pre- 
sented by Mr. Dodge, of Cambridge, and another 
from Miss Lincoln, of Hingham, made of the rarest 
mosses, with two others on the Concord table, of 
stone, or a perfect imitation of it. The model of a 
cottage, from Walpole, perfectly proportioned, and 
neatly executed in moss, attracted much enquiry. 

Almost every table had something beautiful and 
peculiar to itself. Salem brought books of sea-plants, 
ferns, and grasses from Plymouth Rock and Niagara, 
with splendid and valuable steel bead-work in silk 
and velvet. The beautiful New Bedford table was 
rich in Berlin worsted-work, and the Indian basket- 
work—a handicraft learned of the Indians themselves 
for this occasion. The pocket-book work of Concord, 
the Chinese importations of Boston friends, the straw- 
baskets of Raynham, the ornamental glass-work 
from Manchester, the brooms and brushes from Hat- 
field—who is sufficient to catalogue them all? The 
absent can neyer know what they lost. But, it is im- 
possible to omit the ‘ real French’ boots from Lynn, 
as the Lynn friends might have called them, without 
fear of contradiction, had not ‘real Lynn ' been a bet- 
ter as well as a truer praise, and ‘ Robinson's best,’ 
as strong a recommendation. 

An excellent Daguerreotype of Frederick Doug- 
lass, and another of the ‘ Branded Hand,’ the gift of 
Mr. Southworth, elicited much attention; as did a 
kit-kat portrait of Frederick Donglass, by W. P. 
Brannan, a very promising young artist of Lynn, at 
whose studio it may be seen, and, as we understoud, 
purchased. 

The Hall was ornamented with the same placards, 
—‘ cead mille failte,’) &c.—with which the Cork Abo- 
litionists decorated their saloon for the reception of 
our friend Douglass. We had the pleasure of giving 
them to Mrs. Douglass, agreeably to his request. 

Several very cheering indications were attendant 
on the Fair of this year. One was the labors of a 
juvenile society in Boston, auxiliary to the Fair.— 
The little ones composing it, gave one of their weekly 
half holidays for many weeks, and placed the result 
of their exertions on the toy-table, in the centre of 
the Hall. The juvenile society of Warren, Mass., 
was also represented. Its blue. banner, with the 
motto in white, graced the entrance of the Hall on 
the right—* Work for some good, be it ever so slowly.” 

Over the doors of entrance were placed, in large 
letters, the mottoes of the Liberator and Standard, 
through the hearty reception of which only, cana man 
enter into the Anti-Slavery movement. The motto of 
the Liberator, ‘ My country is the world—my coun- 
trymen are all mankind,’ surmounted the door on the 
right ; and the motto of the Standard, ‘ Without com- 
promise—without concealment,’ that on the left. The 
terms of subscription were also conspicuously display- 
ed for the Liberator, and for C.M.Clay’s paper. We 
should regret to say that but a trifling business was 
done in this line, were it not that the preventing 
cause was the briskness of the sales. There is atime 
for every thing. This was the time to raise the funds 
which shall pay our debt to the Liberator, and by its 

means pioneer the way for all such movements as 
that of Cassius M. Clay. 

The book table was the most productive one at the 
Fair,—thanks to the taste and liberality of the Webbs, 
the Allens, the James’s, the Carpenters and the Wif- 
fens, of Great Britain, and the friends whose contri- 
butions, literary and pecuniary, make the Liberty 
Bell. Almost the whole edition, by means of sales 
and presentation-copies to writers, donors and friends 
at home and abroad, was disposed of. It was univer- 
sally considered the best of the series ; deserving and 
compensating for its greater expense, and beauty of 

hanical executi 

Among so many things beautiful and curious, it is 
difficult, if not invidious, to single out the most curi- 
ous and beautiful. Somé, however, may without such 
a risk be mentioned; not only as unique, but as af- 
fording such illustrations of moral devotedness and 
mechanical genius as ought to stir other hearts to fol- 
low the example. 
One of the most remarkable of these, is the valua- 
ble relic of antiquity, sent by Marcarer Hyatt, of 
Hudson, N. ¥.—the sister of CHARLES MAR- 
RIOTT. It ean be described most briefly by a quo- 
tation from her letter to Mr. Garrison, which he 
therefore permits to be made, though not jntended for 
publication, knowing that her love for the cause will 
sanction this use of it.—* The beloved brother, who 
was formerly my adviser in the concerns of the cause, 
is removed toa higher sphere; but his parting in- 
junction, ‘ Remember the cause of suffering humani- 
ty,’ is ever present. The aspirations of his heart were 

for your faithfulness—are still—so I believe. 

‘Freed from its dust, from 
_ Their spirit on or em 
Acts with 2 new, immortal power, 

Inspires each heart, and nerves each hand.’ 
We are too remote to take much part with our dear 
and devoted sisters in your city for the promotion of 
the cause, bat 1 should be glad to learn from thee or 
_thy Helen, whether a large, illuminated folio Bible, 
printed in 1583, would be an acceptable donation to 
} your anti-slavery Fair. I have this volume by me in 
‘@ good state of preservation—Archbishop Cran- 
-mer’s translation. came from and, in our 
family lit 3 cg Col ic tay im whieh I can 
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beautiful Bell, or rather chime, of remarkable 
ady of tone, so arranged, bell within bell, as to 
whole concord of sweet sounds at a single 

mM, Was @ great attraction at the central table. 
as will be in vogue in those days 
‘prophet speaks of, when ‘holiness to the Lord’ 
shall be written on the bells of the horses. On one 
side was inseribed—‘ My country is the world—my 
countrymen are all mankind. ’--Garrisox. On the 
other, ‘ He is the infidel, who is the enemy of justice 









which was purchased at the price marked, by George 
Russell, Esq. of West Roxbury. 


Mrpprx Hanppam, (Ct.) Dec. 23, 1845. 
Mrs. Maria W. Cuarmay: 

Ihave forwarded to you, this day, by express, one 
of my ‘ Patent Globe Bells,’ for the Fair. I obtained 
a patent for this Bell, about ten years since, but some 
parts being in an imperfect state, (and for various 
other reasons,) I did not then succeed in introducing 
it. ; 

This (with three others just sent to New-York) is 
the first presented to the public, with improvements, 
and the first ever presented in this form as a substi- 
tute for the common dinner bell. To ring it, the 
jerks must be downward, heavy or light, in a way best 
to suit the ear. 

1 send, also, a fork with fasteners, so that by taking 
the handle off, and putting the fork on, it will easily 
slip into the fasteners, which must first be made fast 
to the harness of the horse. The brass fasteners are 
for wood harness; the leather ones for iron harness. 
The bell will ring, but not as well, when fastened to 
the dash of the sleigh. There are mottoes on the in- 
side bells, which I have thought best to keep inside 
for a time. One of the large bells may easily be taken 
off, only be careful on screwing tight again that the 
rim of the dell does not tonch the small bell pillars on 
either side. 

The price is six dollars. They may be had in an 
quantity, together with my new pattern motto sleig 
bells, at the hardware commission house of Messrs. 
Clarke & Wilson, No. 5, Platt-street, New-York. 
Yours for the promotion of important truths, 


JASON BARTON. 


P.S. I wish the time had come, I would like to 
make a large bell for the great abolition jubilant day ! 





A third remarkable and illustrative contribution of 
great ingenuity and beauty, is the subject of the an- 
nexed letter. It is a saddle-cloth and hunting pouch 
of red broad-cloth, embroidered with various colored 
Wampum, in the Indian fashion, from the slave State 
of Missouri :— 


Sr. Louts, (Mo.) Dec. 8th, 1845. 
To the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Fair : 

Lapvies—Please to accept the saddle-cloth and 
pouch, that accompanies this, for sale at your Fair. 
While many;-especially in slave States, view the 
efforts of your Society as froth that the winds will 
destroy ; permit me to assare you, that there are oth- 
ers, who can admire the sparkling brilliancy that 
marks its formation, as well as feel that, underneath, 
there is a swelling tide, that in its flow will wash the 
dark stain of slavery from our beloved land. 

That you may live to see that happy event, is the 
best wish of ours, 

This friends name is not given till we learn wheth- 

er or not its publication would peril his property and 
personal safety. His letter suggests to us the idea of 
fitting up a separate stall next year, for contributions 
from the slave States. 
Three elaborately beautiful bed-covers, perfect in 
their design and execution, must not pass without 
their well-merited tribute of admiration. One of 
knitted cotton—the shell pattern—was the gift of the 
Misses Clapp of Dorchester, and is reserved till the 
rural Fair next Summer, as sure, at that season, for 
which it is suited by its lightness and delicacy, to 
sell for its full value. The other, equally beautiful, 
intended for winter use, known and admired through 
the time of the Fair as the * North Star Bed-cover,’ 
and the most perfect and elegantly symmetrical 
thing of the kind ever exhibited at our Fairs, was 
sent by Mrs. Brooks of Lowell, purchased at the price 
marked, by the subscriptions of friends, and presented 
to Mrs. Garrison. The third, made in the State of 
New-York, also of remarkable beauty, was in like 
manner presented to Mrs. Caroline Williams, in token 
of our esteem and respect. 

A multitude of entirely new faces were this year 
present at the Fair, and we frequently heard such in- 
quiries as the following from these persons, who 
were entirely ignorant of the recent past :—‘ what do 
you do with the money you raise ?—Buy slaves with 
it? Bribe politicians with it? Help off fugitives 
with it? Form party organizations with it? Found 
colored asylums, and establish colored schools with 
it? Send the colored people out of the country with 
it?” ‘None of these things,’ we replied, admiring the 
while, how innocently the majority of people can 
live through the turning period of a revolution, and 
never snspect what it is that does the turning. ‘ How 
then do you spend it?’ In diffusing information, 
correcting error, disseminating truth, promulgating 
high and right principles, exciting public attention 
andjsympathy, and producing a general change of pub- 
lic feeling, as to slavery and slaves, freedom and free- 
men, by means of newspapers, books, tracts, and pub- 
lic lecturers, all of which it requires money to sustain, 
in order that slavery may be abolished by the ulti- 
mate action of that renovated public opinion.’ 

‘ But who is to see it all spent properly and eco- 
nomically ? Youall goto your homes a few days 
hence, and we hear no more of you.’ 

‘ A wise question, and one we rejoice to have a 
good answer for. There is a body of persons, well 
known for the last twelve years, under the name of 
‘the American Anti-Slavery Society, and its auxil- 
jaries and friends.’ These persons choose annually 
some dozen of their members to spend this and all 
other moneys entrusted to them, in sustaining the 
periodicals, the books, and the lecturers we told you 
of. Thus you see we are, through this simple 
means, ofa small representative body of our own 
choice, and acting under our direction, ‘in perma- 
nence,' as the French call it, until the abolition of sla- 
very shall be effected.’ 

‘Then you must, of course, spend some of your 
money in paying these presidents, vice-presidents, 
and the secretaries, treasurers, and agency-commit- 
tee-men for doing all this business ?’ 

‘No. Itisthe highest satisfaction to a devoted 
friend of our cause to serve it for nothing. The most 
afflicting circumstance to an abolitionist is the one 
that prevents him from giving his services to the 
cause. We can assure you of this from the knowl- 
edge we have of the feelings of hundreds if not thou- 
sands. Herein lies the strength of the anti-slavery 
movement. Unlike less radical, less thorough, and 
less deep movements, it is nourished from the life of 
its advocates.’ 

‘This is what is called fanaticism.’ 

‘No matter what it is called. It will abolish sla- 
very.” 

It is proposed, hereafter, as time and opportunity 
serve, to give some of these * conversations not imag- 
inary "—these ‘hours of the town hall ’— these 
‘nights of the Fair." They were too characteristic 
to fall like water on the sanded floor, not to be gath- 
ered again, and may hereafter shed a ray on some 
benighted minds, that a more purpose-like effort 
would fail to enlighten. 

The list of contributors to the Liberty Bell of 1846, 
contains names dear to every abolitionist, and every 
slave :—-Thomas Clarkson, William Lloyd Garrison, 
George Thompson, Harriet Martineau, Eliza Lee 
Follen, Samuel J. May, Lucretia Mott, Susan Cabot, 
Adin Ballou, Edmund Quincy, Wendell Phillips, 
James Haughton, William and Mary Howitt, Willian 
P. Atkinson, James and Maria Lowell, Anne Warren 
Weston, Linstant, Daniel Ricketson, John Bowring, 
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Benjamin 8. Jones, and Jane Hitchcock. These are 


~ , lust 
| lic’ spirit of the anti-slavery enter,” 
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the devoted advocates of Wn he 






































































































Margaret Paller, Hon. J. R. Cid Evy, My 
Longfellow, the Rev. Theodore Pa 85, Hew, 


tker, T Wy 
and Others hare 
's€—and Willing’, 

on , 


ginson » Esq. Alaric Watts, Esq. 
in done a good work for the cau 
cause they know that there is no pu 
of abolitionists to infer anything more th 
selves would have inferred from it w. ‘ 
highly of our cause, to thrust its tryin in fe 
unready brow. Not only the Liber Pig 
whole contents of the book tab! Ss, 
* Channing on the Atonement,’ o te 
Gospels.’ * Heretical !’ yousay. Wel ' 
Joseph John Gurney’'s Evidences of on 
and the tracts of Thomas Spencer, Her a 
rian sermons, too !—Yes, my friend, as a 
also Evangelical tracts, What would y, ee 
man give to the cause of Freedom, jf 9 he 
as he hath?’ Js freedom to be Promoted . : 
cal censorship? by proscription of opinion “4 pa. 
very condemns nothing but Practical wicked a 
entirely different thing—and one about sat 
have ever manifested a practical umting 
markable as their diversity of opinion, - 
No feature of the Fair was More exeellp 

beneficial than devoting the six iatter even - 
period when the sales were least interrupted 
arrangement, to the addresses and remarks of» 
friends of the cause. Some, of whose sym Ky 
the enslaved we had long been enitviana 
conduct, now gave us the high Satisfaction i 
ing to its expression for the first time in an Ms ' 
very meeting of the most radical characte, Re 
as we feel that those are blessed and honored 7 
Prrovidence permits to form the advance of ' 


the 
slavery movement, we are not likely to misres from thence 
any whose feelings respecting the cause are di : was 


from our own. It would be impossible for ns 
it the dishonor of attempting to identify wii: 
man, whose heart had not already chosen te 
tion of the highest good. While we have n» 
to think that either James Freemay Pi 
E. H. Cuarin, whose eloquent voices we hear 
the first time, apply the principle of immediate y 
cipation as most of us think they ought, to the g 
lution of individual connection with a slayetg 
government and church, yet while blaming thy 
consistency, we all the more value their sym 
and esteem their co-operation ; for the man 
moral greatness prevents his meeting that blam 
hostility, and whose heart impels him to say in 
midst of the abolitionists, ‘ our principles,’ ‘eure 
is counted by them asa brother. They hare 
esteemed the man who can tolerate greater « : 
in the application of principle than his own conse 
demands, as in the state of mind to which,» 
ready to do, it shall be given to know what 
to do: a higher state than that of him whose ¢p 
ness does not keep pace with his intellectual ys 
tion; who, to save himself from personal ue 
perverts his mind by sophistry, instead of streng 
ing it by the fulfilment of duty. It is neither jj 
nor praise to the Abolitionists of the Americu 
Slavery Society that, being first called, they 
ever been the first to see the way of individu iim 
The nation is approaching to their conclusion, the 
the same path by which they have attained it 
The only damp cast upon these pleasant 
arose from the illness of Mr. Garrison, 
great numbers came from a distance to see ani 
But his presence, on the platform, with the in 
sive eloquence of W. Phillips, the finished te 
and sound argument of C. C. Burleigh, the tx 
and ardor of Remond, the calm serious ear 
of Quincy, the interesting personal narniiy 
Lewis Hayden, the admirable heart-felt testins 
Thomas P. Stone, and the clear and forcible 4 
ments of Davis, met the warmest recepiw 
every heart, and did all that could be done wi 
regretted vacancy felt in the necessary sew 
Garrison, and the enforced absence of W. H.( 
ning, from the same cause. The following ¢ 
nication from Channing, was received with dey 
strong feeling by the audience, especially by i 
sociates of the Committee of the American Af 
ciety, to whom it was read by Wendell Phillips 
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Have the goodness to accept of my deep 
that I am forbidden, by necessity, from expr 
my sympathy and devotedness in the cause of 
dom to all men. 

Especially, in this hour of our nation’s é 
must I feel sorrow that I cannot add my voice 
lifted up in defence of justice, and in hope for 
umph of good. Never so much as at this m 
should | rejoice to swear in the presence of # 
citizens—men and women—undying fidelity * 
vital principles of this Union or Frrextt 
God proposed, and yet proposes, | believe, this 
to become. 

There is but one thing to be feared in thse 
and that is Fear. 

In the name of God and Humanity, of Ch 
Christendom, of our ancestors’ piety, of our of 
itence ;—in the name of our down-trodden bt 
and of the Spirit of Love, growing strong? 
hearts of the good, the earth round,—shall ® 
conquer, soon conquer, if we are but faithfa, 
ful fal ;—active and patient at once. 

hough not present in the body, | will bf 
with you in the spirit in any struggle for the 
our brother in humanity, 


W. H. CHANS 
Boston, Dec. 19, 1845.’ 
The Hon. John P. Hale, of N. H., ‘the Ane 
the Democratic party,’ as Garrison called #* 
recent Anti-Texas Convention in Faneuil Bi! 
received, when he appeared, with three rounit® 
plause, and three cheers. Henry Wilso, of 
chusetts, who stands in the same relation d 
ority to the Whig ranks that Mr. Hale sustsitt? 
Democracy, was received with the same ™ 
high respect. 
Bad as the world is always said to to de, sie 
principle or duty,—right, freedom, o be 
sure to find an echo in all hearts. Even thot 
ble of following the example, yield for 8 a 
the contagious enthusiasm of high end right! 7 
The evenings owed much of their interes © 
volunteer choir. The words they su ot 
of the feelings of the devoted friendt of 
would have had, with all their beauty, Pi 
significance from other lips; but a 
burst up at the close of our last day, 
year 1846,—while the floor of the Hall was 
a deeply moved audience, and the araph | 
hind the tables and beneath the gallen#*” 
with the families and immediate friends 
tionists,—every face beneath the brilliant’ : 
ing with the added brightness of high feel 
seen to kindle with the flush of righteous ¢ 
through the changing shadows of the gs 
whose tops yet trembled to the cheers 
could not ask a happier augury fo" oa 
the tone of feeling of that bour. The ae 
ses the feeling not of that hour only, nee 
tionist’s life. It is here eopied from the 1°" 
for which it was written. a 
SONG FOR THE FRIENDS OF FP 
Faneuil Hall—Twelfth Anti-Slavery 
BY ELIZA LEE FOULES- 
Heart to heart, and hand in hand, 
Bound together let us i jan, 
Storms are gathering 0 ¢F 
Many Fends are gone: 
_ Still,we never are alone, 
Still’ we bravely march righ © 
Right on ! right on: nig! 





the abolitionists, whose life and joy it is to be the ser- 


obtained the names of all our beloved associates ; but 
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it is often’ impossible for them to stop on the field of 


vants of slaves. Would that the pages could have | 


Pi im jrit true, " 
Whisk no slave sor master koe 
Onward | faithful, fearless "+ 
Liberty's the prize - 
Fall of hope that never dies 








le, even to write a summons of surrender to the 
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| Spirits of the free arise 
SS Arise arise ! arise 
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1) & NUMBER DCCLXXXV. 

wil-™ ——— 
you your New England see 

ching low to slavery? 

: snd say ét shall not be ! 

’ More than life’s at stake 

| every fetter break ! 

ee born soul awake ! 

awake | awake! 


Ct 
he 
Rise, 20° 
Every ir , 
Awake 
son to OUF solemn eall, 
L -— » from old Faneuil Hall, 
ate yourselves, your all, 
God and Liberty! 
_enirit's bended knee, 
: intry sball be free, 
be free! 





Be free ye free! 
» . . chat may be your fate, 
Heee ain when worldlings hate, 
ons 7 t hope or heart abate, 
” Vietory's before: : 
shat your toils be o er 
is DO more, 


' no more ' no more! 





the crown of thorns, 
ful brow adorns ; 
the brave soul scorns, 
3s chotce,— 


rs a voce 


oice 


ice | rejoice : 
i 


eas our longing eyes, 
ious sun shall rise ; 

ts those gloomy skies 

from afar,— 

» her heralds are, 

t her morning starr 

hurra! 


ra 


hurra 


. vas going om, one of those singular co- 
. =e a which originated the com- | 
, stranger than fiction.’ One of 
eyiously alluded to the labors of | 
ystration of Faneuil Hall after : 
fslavery, so that the bond- | 


er within its walls, and laying 


nists im the: 


m, set the claims of his} 
4 slir was visible the 
vement in the dense crowd 


eed 


near 


ft of the planform, showed that; 

» for some visitor. We saw } 
vainst one of the pillars near the | 
» left gallery, nearly fainting 
excitement of the strong emo- 


juction to the brilliant and | 


efore him. It was a fugitive slave. 
.. or by what means escaped, 

way to those who may wish | 
j He had at first 
ur near, trembling with the ex- | 


s long flight. Its inmates had | 


yt freedom 


shelter him for the moment, but not | 
o af n continued support. They | 
Oar acid r, Mr. Marjoram, is friendly to} 

up at Faneuil Hall, yonder run | 
1 will be safe. He obeyed the a 
id the unwearied friend of freedom | 
sity he sought, and told his little tale of | 


ne } 
riving | 


fight in whispers to an excited circle be-! 


It would have been cruel to ex- | 
nd agony of alternate doubt and | 

1s it was naturally the first} 
The spectacle of human nature in 
f its suffering ought not, we feel, to 
rreat audience, even of the warm- 


nity: their thoughtful delicacy, if 


7 nee ted, would not have consent- 
ed ) a tax upon individual feeling. Hereafter, 
x " tell his story, (no novelty, alas— 
t re millions like it,) may it kindle the sympa- 

re hindered by its size from seeing 

e whole sy i of slavery; though its fearful out- 
line rises bigh above our land, ‘like Teneriffe 
Atlas unremoved Men cannot see it for 

the same reasons that they cannot, at first, dis- 
f the Cape-de-Verds. They do 

k high enough to where it trends along, 80 | 
vigher than the altitude of ordinary coasts 3] 


& t only all temporal powers, but domineering 
itual wickedness in high places.’ 


s ready to call overseers and auc- 





negroes wicked, but seldoin looks either 

ugh or deep enough to see that the Congress | 

lave of clergy whose sanction stamps these 

1s Christian and lawful, is no body for an hon- 

ich less an abolitionist to sit in council 

% Men understand this principle well enough 
rong side. They see plainly enough that 


i 
known by the company they keep, if the| 
ques 3 of being art and part of the American | 


Anti-Slavery Society ; and they eschew the compan- | 


. vst m proport 


| 
on as they are pro-slavery ; | 
doubt whether they keep the slaveholder in 
nance by their adhesion to his institutions! 
, 


How do you know that this fellow is notan im- 


pesior Was a question repeatedly asked respecting | 


r tugit ¢ 
ritive, o 
“se v ‘ 


whom we have been speaking. | 
ster has not left that matter doubtful. The | 
vers sign-manual was cut deep upon his | 
lers, leaving those long, regular scars, the | 
“ing spectacle of which could be exhibited only | 
Lawrence from the torturing chamber, a| 
vuntemozin, escaped from the hands of the Spanish 
$ rs. ran A me 
¢ ‘he sears of dirk-stabs : 
een taken out 


Gavel 
rY 
4a 


ra & 


rican slave. His limbs are cover 
pieces of his flesh | 
by the knots of the lash. More | 
Tuculars might be given; but must be with- 
* tae double reason of sparing the sensibilities 
cannot bear even to know what thou- 
‘rown land are daily obliged to endure, 
tentifying this victim so as to subject | 


; { 

y ‘earning to read, and the friend who 
shelter and protection, finds him capa- 

,, » Walter, or coachman; and is trying to | 
‘or him, where he may be free from 
nina as to being re-captured. 


um 


“uy Deeding such services may Jearn more | 
at the anti-slavery office, 25 Corn-| 


€ contrast with this picture of distress, was | 
and cheerful one exhibited by the pupils of | 
P ed school, with their excellent teacher, Mr. | 
ges who visited the Pair daily, disproving 

eg * appearance and manner, the assertion 

pre ‘eiced portion of the community, that the | 
acks of the North are ouly the more degraded | 
B fo _eecom. Prejudice has been too active to| 
2 ‘trial of it. Their circumstances have been | 
© Unfavorable by the persecutions to which | 
jected them, that though they are | 
people of color of the North are not | 
* same sense as the rest of the people. Still, | 
manag without fear of contradiction, even from | 
alored hem omen whether our colored visitors and | 
7 ‘es in this Pair, did not prove them- 


_, st our equals in all that dignifies human- 


the briehs 


thee 


nee | 


T has sy 
aves, the 


"Or Associat 
“te shown us 


tons and friendships of many years 
*o clearly the absurdity of the popular 
Ql we recollect / —— ridiculous to confute them, 
these eedians a few we are and how cruelly 
thetting ‘on : ne bear upon a whole race of men, 
~Porement am tom the means of enjoyment and 

On revie at should have been their heritage. 
: Mn Soy scenes, incidents, and tendencies 
the sens: oe ten days, we cannot but agree in 
pred from one of the ornaments 


ment we co 
¢ Hal » ¥rou 

? , ought by a youn 
Walon y g daughter of Robert 


pre: Udiceg that 


What g : 
Nese aa, the fathers say to the scene before them? 
td been Nem ARE WELL PLEASED: they wish it 
Bg ago; but they are glad to see it now.’ 


Ow 
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mead *ssary to make the round of the Hall 
. Ume, to ¢ ; 


Ron 


Rother, like 
Seo 
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tsof a desk, we find England, 
» occupying the spaces between 
Uusetts and Missouri. The water- 
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color drawings and pencil sketches from Glasgow, 
Cork, and Bristol; the most beautiful of them the Ly 
productions of the daughters of the late Rey. Dr.| € 


Carpenter; —the valuable autographs from the Dutch- 
ess of Sutherland and the Wiffen family, and the ele- 
gart selection of writing materials from Bristol 


friends, and from R. D. Webb, and Anne Allen, of| sweetness of the ‘uses of adversity,” that so large 8 


Dublin, attracted continual admiration, and contribu- 
ted greatly, esp~cially the latter, to. the pecuniary 

of the ion. An oil-picture of Derrynane 
Abbey, the seat of O'Connell, was presented by 
James Haughton, with the autograph and seal of the 
Liberator. A water-colorsketch of Lough Attry and 
the twelve pins of Benahola, surrounded by the High- 
lands of Connemara Co., of Gallaway, was. pre- 
sented by R. D. Webb, aud looked at with great in- 
terest, as from the pencil of the well known [rish 
novelist, Samae! Lover, known here not as an artist, 
but as the author of * Rory O'Moore,’ + Handy Andy,’ 
and other works of much celebrity as.delineations of 
{rish character. 

But the beautiful Glasgow table took the lead of 
every other. A wonderfally regular and elaborate 
table-cover trom Glasgow, made of rich sllk octagon 
pieces, and valued at $40 00, was purchased at that 
price by Mrs. May and friends, and prevented to a 
friend of the Anti-Siavery cause, whom it has given 
them satisfaction to see engaged in its promotion. 

A crimson-braided cloak, of extraordinary beauty, 
was purchased at $25 00, the price marked, and 
presented to BLaxcue Lowext, the infant daughter 





| of the poet, by the friends of her father and mother, 


who are also, with them, the advocates of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, and happy in the constacy 
with which itis supported by the Abolitionists of 
Scotland. 

Time and space would fail for the enumeration of 
all the interesting particulars of foreign donations :— 
but we cannot forbear to specify the beuatiful Victoria 
infant's dresses, scarfs and shawls of every variety ; 
the elegant thermometer, sent throagh George 
Thompson, by a distinguished Jewish lady—a friend 
of our cause; the papier mache, and exquisite net- 
flowers from Bristol. The paper folder from Cork, 
made of the Mossgiel Thorn which shaded the 
dwelling of Burns, the Bogoak ornaments from Dub- 
lin, the etched napkins from Bristol, the exquisite 
Staffordshire porcelain, sent by Edward N. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, (which we omitted to mention in its 
proper place) and the novel and beautiful porcelain 
door-handjes and plates, from Elizabeth Pease. 

The elegant contributions of Esther Sturge, Han- 
nah Bevan, Jane Wigham, Sarah Cogan, Sarah Hil- 
ditch, Esther Bright, of Rochdale, Mary Wiffen, Su- 
san Crampton, Mrs. Ames, and many others, brought 
relay after relay of visitors and purchasers ; and we 
rejoice to be able to report to them the complete ful- 
filment of all their kind wishes for our success. 

To our beloved friends, Mary Walsh and Catha- 
rine Paton, more particular acknowledgements will 
be forwarded hereafter, with information respecting 
the sales of the splendid donations forwarded from 
Glasgow, amounting to nearly £200.* We refer them 
to the subsequent resolutions of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, at its recent quarterly meeting, 
as expressive of the feelings of all American Aboli- 
litionists. 

1. Resolved, That the generous and unwearied co- 
operation, this year received from the beloved friends 
of onr cause in Scotland, Ireland, and England, prac- 
tically proved in the eyes of the foes as well as to 


the hearts of the friends, by the beautiful contribu- | J. Caldwell, 


tions from abroad to the Twelfth National Anti-Slave- 
ry Bazaar just held at Faneuil Hall—contributions 
which excited so much admiration, awakened so much 


sympathy, and contributed so greatly to raise the pre- | [ouisa Loring, 
viously unexaipled pecuniary amount of $3,754 15, | 


to the operations of the American Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, demands the warmest acknowledgments of all 
Americans, and does hereby receive the assurance of 
our heartfelt gratitude, whether as members of the 
Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, members of the 
Committee of the Bazaar, or as individuals identified 


with the cause of freedom; since in all these capac- | Edmund Sebsen. (by H. Chapman) 


ities, we have been helped and strengthened by this 
most highly valued co-operation, to a fresh devoted- 
ness and renewed energy in the prosecution of our 
holy cause. 

2. Resolved, That the great principles which direct 
our conduct, being universal in their application, have 
made us feel our country to be the world, and our 
countrymen all mankind; and thereby caused us to 
disregard the narrow prejudices against foreign aid 
and foreign influence, and to welcome aid from other 
lands than this, with peculiar satisfaction, as affording 
an evidence that those same principles have made a 
deep impression on the hearts of men throughout the 
world. 


The report of the Board of Managers of the Massa- | 


chusetts Anti-Slavery Society expresses the same 
deep sense of what we owe to our British coadjutors. 

The contributions from Bristol consisted of between 
six and seven hundred aruicles well suited to the mar- 
ket, and of exquisite neatness and beauty. The 
names of the donors are here subjoined :--Rev Messrs. 
Armstrong, Davies, Grinfield and James. Messrs. 
Bryant, Champion, Estlin, Jenkins, Morgan, Russell, 
and C. J. Thomas. Mesdames Acland, Ames, Arm- 
strong, Carpenter, Doyle, Foy, Jacques, Jennings, 
Kentish, Lang, J. L. Lawford, Michell, Palmer, Rus- 
sell, Reynolds, Swayne, Tyndall, Tommy, and T. 
Thomas. Misses Alexanders, Carpenters, Cobb, 
Cree, Dunsfords, Davis, Estlen, Frye, Goodeves, 
Hall, Hankin, Hill, Lean, Lima, Lewis, Ovens, Par- 


nall, Parkeses, Powell, Philp, Payton, Pool, Richard- | 


ses, Rankins, Reynolds, Swayne, Sturges, Trevivick, 
Thomas, Wetherman, Wall, Wheeler, Williams.— 
Girls of the Lewins Mead Charity School, Milliners’ 


| Apprentices, Mr. Estlin’s servants, children, &c. 


The blessing of a suffering race be upon them, and 
all who have thus responded to its voiceless sorrow! 


| They have done more than merely to send a contri- 


bution, however beautiful, to a Bazaar. They are 
witnesses to America, that the pleading of the aboli- 
tionist, unheeded in his own land though it be, finds 


an echo in the land he loves to call his fatherland— ! 


his mother country—a land whose religious princi- 
ples and whose moral teachings are in this respect 
lke his own, that they condemn the system and prac- 
tice of slavery, which his birth-place helps to jus- 
tify. 

It is difficult indeed coldly to chronicle the con- 
tributions of those beloved friends whom some of us 
have seen, and so many more can hardly realize that 
they have neyer seen ; since the long and deeply-inter- 
esting interchange of thought and feeling in the pros- 


ecution of the cause. It is not in any printed, nor yet in | 


any written page, that American abolitionists can say 
what they feel of pleasurable and grateful emotion to 
R. D. Webb and family, to James Haughton and fam- 
ily, to Richard and Anne Allen, to the Jennings fam- 
ily, to the Fishers, the Pooles, the Varians, and so 
many others whose names thiong up for utterance, 
when the question is of what the advocates of Amer- 
ican freedom owe to Ireland. 

With Elizabeth Pease, Esther Sturge and Hannah 
Benan, and many others in England, we come into 
the same relations of strong personal sympathy which 
act as acheck upon publicity in their expression. 
We beg them to convey to the friends bearing the 
following names our sense of comfort and help in 
our great cause in their energetic co-operation :— 

The Misses Haughton, Waring, English, Ledlie, 
Bell, Bovington, Mrs. Kennedy, Mesdames Wilfred, 
and Samuel and William Haughton, Miss Blackely, 
Mehary, Curran, Pim, Armstrong, Lady Georgiana 

* The amount from Glasgow Edinburgh would 
have been much greater, but A aghaceman which we 


ventured to make with some diffidence, that the con- 
tributions might be forwarded by the Sth of Novem- 


arty c qund compliance w: 


this request, w 


convenience and 


granted at much personal in- 


| land, by hands of W. L. Garrison, 2 
West Brookfield, by J. M. Fiske, 14 
Harriet Matthews, 2 

35 

| John C. Gore, 100 

! Mrs. Earle, 4 

| Goods sold by friends in Fall River, if 


lid many years; apprise it at your discretion..— 
* Made by orphans at a school in Bristol.’—* Made by 
Elizabeth Buectha, a little girl sick for a year.’—* The 
work of a crippled hand.'—‘ From Albinia Lerma, an 
orphan ebild.” The exquisite netted shawls and ar- 
ticles sent by Elizabeth Pease and the Duchess of 
Sutherland were ‘ the work of the blind,’ whose asy- 
lum these friends of our cause help to sustain. Many 
pretty things came from happy childhood and youth, 
as if to show that gaiety and joy meed not make the 
heart imsensible to suffering humanity, and were 
marked in this way : ‘ From Frances Armstrong, aged 
4 years.'—‘ From Caroline Cafton, Croyden, Sarrey, 
a boarding-schoo! lassie :—playhouse work, &e) &c. 

It was delightful to be made to feel, by many of 
these inscriptions, how truly the sympathy of the la- 
boring people of England is with us. Have we not 
motive to be doubly faithful to the warfare for free- 
dom, were it only to pay back ‘into their own 
bosoms, good measure, heaped up and running over,’ 
the benefit they bestow on America, by helping us to 
make her a fit example for European nations, so that 
her people’s sin and inconsistency may no longer 
bring reproach upon her principles of popular govern- 
ment? : 

The inscriptions of many beautiful articles— From 
a servant ’—‘ From a house-maid’—‘ From Eliza 
Dunn, a cook’—*From Thomas Jordan, working 
shoemaker "—‘From Anne Morris, a shoemaker's 
child —-‘From James Henry, Thomas Street, 
Thomas Cuttle, William Condon, David Lud- 
gate, Dennis Kely, workmen in the Messrs. Varian’s 
Brush-making establishment ’--are touching and sig- 
nificant. There is one spot on earth,—the anti-sla- 
very field of labor,—where all are esteemed accord- 
ing to their worth, and where hard work and high 
moral fecling, from whatever division of society they 
come, from highest to lowest, are titles of nobility. 
We shull, from time to time, ask the publication in 
the Liberator and Standard, of many appropriate and 
some very beautifal lines sent from Dublin, Bristol, 
Woburn, and Glasgow. It was our first intention to 
have printed them in this account of the Fair, but 
there is not room. Some we shall ask the writers’ 
permission to reserve for the next number of the Lib- 
erty Bell—which it is proposed to make far more ex- 
cellent and beautiful than ever before, by beginning 
immediately to make collections for it; and we beg 
our English, Irish and Scottish friends to forward 
their articles as early as convenient, that the work 
may not again lose in beauty and excellence from the 
extreme haste which has been detrimental to it in 
former years. 





Money received by M. W. C. for the Liberty Bell and 
National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, during the year 1845. 


Lucy Gates, 

Mary Ann Bishop, 

Mrs. Mansfield, 

Mrs. Isaac Smith, 

Westminster Sewing Circle, by Abby Wyman, 3 

By Samuel Reese, from Almira Nichols, Penn. 2 
rs. Mary Sprague, 


rps me 
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Collection and donation of H. K Brown, Rut- 


| Miss Roby, (payment made after last Fair,) 
S. May, do., 

| Charles H. Hovey, 

| Paulina S. Wright, 

| Maria Lowell, 

| D. & C. A. Joy, 


| M. 8. Chapman, 
| D. Ricketson, 
|S. M. Robbins, 
| E. L. Capron, 
F. H. Drake, 
| Lydia Walker, 
| E. Jackson, (by W. Phillips,) 
| A. 8. S. Phillips, 
| Samuel Philbrick, 
' Caroline Coffin, 
| A. C. Spooner, - 
| Nancy Babcock, 
| Joseph Ricketson, 
Na Robinson, 
| E. Bu. Dorman, 
| Mareus Spring, 
William Shew, (by W.L.G.) . 
| E. Sturge, 
| E. & M. Cushing, 
| Caroline Emmons, 
| H. and C. Sargent, 
|‘ A friend,’ 
|S. H. Earle, (donation and collection,) 
| A. White, 
| Nancy Young, 
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MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
| 

SS 

‘THE RIGHTS OF GOD.’ 


We have placed on our last page, another and a 
| somewhat protracted reply to a communication which 
‘appeared, on this subject, in the Liberator of Oct. 
10th, signed by Charles B. Stearns. This reply is 
| from a highly esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends in Pennsylvania, and we leave our readers 
to decide as to its cogency,—merely taking this occa- 
sion to remark, that no small amount of alarm has 
,been excited, and considerable offence appears to 
, have been given, in the wide circle of our readers, in 
| consequence of the publication of the views of C. B. 
|S. respecting ‘the rights of God.’ We have taken 
no part whatever in this discussion ; and yet there are 
| those who hold us responsible for the views alluded 
| to, because we allowed them to appear in ourcolumns, 
‘in a communication breathing nothing but love and 
| geod will to the whole human race, and magnifying 
‘the spirit and mission of Jesus Christ and his gospel, 
though repudiating much contained in the Old Testa- 
; ment. Several rejoinders have been made, earnestly 
| disclaiming those views, by other correspondents; 
| and why should they not be put down to our credit, 

as well as the essay of our friend Stearns to our con- 

demnation? Will our accusers and complainants 
answer this question? Now, he must be very igno- 
rant, or very stupid, who (if he knows any thing of 
, it) does not yet know the character of the Liberator. 
| It is a free press, the advocate and defender of free 
j inquiry. Is it to be free to present only one side of a 
question, or to allow only such sentiments as will 
give no offence to appear in its columns? How ab- 
surd! Whatever views our correspondents may ex- 
press, they alone are responsible for them, unless we 
give them an editorial endorsement. We publish 
many things which are not to our taste, and from 
which we widely dissent; but we generally choose to 
leave them to be disposed of as the good sense and 
critical judgment of our readers may decide. Our 
opinion of their merits may be erroneous; but our 
repose is in this, that all error is perishable, and only 
truth is indestructible. Thomas Jefferson has been 
much applauded for his noble sentiment— Error of 
opinion may be safely tolerated, where reason is left 
free to combat it'—yet how few act as though they 
believed it. 





NOTE FBOM MR. CLAY. _ 
Aston House, Jan. idth, 1846. _ 
Messas. Epitors :—My speech last night, in the 





eign, within their limits.” 


Editors of the N. Y. Tribune. 


@. MoCLAY. » 


hurry of the occasion, is not rightly: reported in all : 




















Ephraim Peabody, of New-Bedford, who, it was sup-| — 


posed, could by the force of talent and acknowledged 
character accomplish the purpose they had in view. 
Mr. Peabody, having fully iuformed himself of the 
character and condition the Society mow sustains, 
very wisely declined the invitation. 

Under this disappointment, which was not borne 
with christian meekness, no other alternative was 
left, it seems, but to run for luck, of which the ma- 
jority have availed, and invited the Rev. David Fos- 
dick, late of Stirling, who, it is given out, may be 
tempted ‘for a consideration,’ to assume the task of 
building up the Society, and gathering a respectable 
show of numbers. : 

The minority of the Society protested in both in- 
stances against a settlement at this time, and under 
the existing circumstances of the Society. These 
objections on the part of the minority have occasion- 
ed expressions of disapprobation from some, who, 
Wwe are persuaded, will view the matter differently, 
when they are fully acquainted with the reasons 
which influenced the minority to oppose the aetion of 
the majority in these instances. 

It will be seen by the letter to Mr. Fosdick, which 
we subjoin, that their objections are not the result of 
caprice or obstinacy, but are of a practical and im- 
portant character. E. J. 





Boston, Jan. 15, 1846. 
Rev. Davip Fospick: 

Six :—The Hollis-Street Society having tendered 
to you an invitation to become its pastor, the under- 
signed, members of the Society, feelit their duty to 
make known to you the reasons that induce them to 
dissent from the action of the majority, and oppose 
the call that has been extended to you, 

You are probably aware that the Society is distinct- 
ly and widely divided, and that an ardent contro- 
versy has existed for the last eight years, which 
has caused the expulsion of the late pastor, and 
thrown the control of the Society into the hands of his 
opponents. You may not, however, be fully aware of 
the circumstances which caused this controversy ; 
for much casuistry and ingenuity has been exercised 


‘to mislead the public on this point, and to substi- 


tute false issues for the true causes inyolved in the 
contest. 

We would, with entire respect, caution you not to 
be deceived in this matter; and we would urge you 
to weigh well the responsibility that must attach to 
the individual who may neglect to make himself fully 
acquainted with the liabilities of a position involving 
his own self respect, as well as his moral and reli- 
gious duties. 

The real cause of the controversy in the Hollis 
Street Society is to be found in the circumstance, 
that a portion of the influential and wealthy members 
were opposed to the labors of the late pastor in the 
temperance reform, and to his opinions of slavery; 
the former, however, constituting the principal cause 
of offence. 

The interest which was reaping a golden harvest 
in a business which inflicted degradation and misery 
on many around, and benefitted none, aided by the 
feeling that it is better for all concerned that slavery 
and heathenism should continue to be the portion of 
the black race, rather than freedom and Christianity 
—the devotees of that interest, and the advocates of 
this doctrine, required that om both these topics the 
Hollis Street pulpit should be silent, and its pastor 
no longer advocate in the community the blessings 
of temperance, or show the violation of every chris- 
tian precept by the institution of slavery. With 
these unrighteous demands, the pastor declined to 
comply, and the majority of the Society sustained 
his decision. No other course was left the advocates 
ofa slavish pulpit, except to obtain, by a lavish ex- 
penditure, a majority of the pews, and thus expel the 
pastor, and place the pulpit under their control.— 
This they have finally accomplished; and the his- 
tory of the struggle, and the facts elucidated, show 
that whoever may accept the pastoral charge of the 
Society, controlled as it now is by those who have 
prostituted the influences of the pulpit to the inter- 
ests of rum-selling and slaveholding, must of neces- 
sity harmonize in these matters with the present 
dominant party. The countenance of the church, 
and the sanction of religion, are thus sought to give 
respect and favor to principles and practices of perni- 
cious tendency ; and the pastor, whoever he may be, 
must directly or indirectly, as circumstances may re- 
quire, give his influence to perpetuate them. 

It cannot, we feel, be otherwise; an understand- 
ing, expressed or implied, a harmony of opinion and 
views on these subjects, must necessarily exist under 
these circumstances between pastor and people. 

No one imbued with the spirit of Christ, or pos- 
sessing a tithe of manly character or moral courage, 
can consent to place himself in a position so debasing 
and servile. 

No doubt many may affect to deride our fears, to 
distort the view we-have taken, and deny the cone 
clusions we have reached; but our intimate knowl- 
edge of past events and circumstances forbids that we 
should decerve ourselves in this matter. 

We have thus very briefly, and with feelings of re- 
spect towards yourself personally, endeavored to dis- 
charge a duty, with which no pleasurable emotions 
are associated. We have ever looked upon this con- 
troversy with feelings of deep regret; regret, that in 
this age of light and progress, and in this intelligent 
and highly favored community, it should have be- 
come necessary, in one of our old and respectable re- 
ligious societies, thus to vindicate true Christianity, 
sound morals, and social advancement, from the bitter 
and repeated attacks of absorbing selfishness. 


Signed by the minority of the Society. 


Eas 
JONATHAN WALKER. 

By a notice in another column, it will be seen that 
this humble but worthy martyr in Freedom's cause 
intends visiting several towns in this region, in the 
course of a few days. 

Capt. Walker has with him, for sale, an excellent 
anti-slavery publications, designed to throw light on 
the dark system of slavery, and also his own narrative 
of his seizure, imprisonment and trials bygthe Courts 
of the United States, &c.; to which is added an ap- 
pendix, containing some sketches of his previous life, 
and remarks on the condition of seamen. This narra- 
tive he has published at a considerable expense, by 
the assistance of friends, to whom he is under pecu- 
niary obligations, and he is desirous, therefore, to 
sell immediately as many copies at least, as will cover 
the expense of publication. He is, moreover, in im- 
poverished cireumstances, and has a large family de- 
pendant on him for support. May he in every place 
be hospitably entertained, and receive as. 
sistance. Think of that ‘branded hand’ ! 





OF We have received from the author, a small vol- 
ume, entitled ‘Rural Lays and Sketches, and other 
Poems, by John Prince,’ of Essex, Mass. ‘It is pub- 
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sing, it was i ble for Robinson ‘not to feel in- 

published on potas rye soe the ar 
ition to the House of Commons on sis b i 

was i it was drawn u ag 
to 


inson—is admirably composed, and deserves 

recorded in these memoirs.’ 

‘ To the , the Commons of Great in, 
he Honorable, th of ; Britain, in 


‘The humble petition of the gentry, clergy, free- 
hereon 24 seman. ae County 8 Cankridge 
weth— . 


*That your iti nderstanding that the. 
ef pea 


mentary , cannot help expressing their 
most earnest desire of a change in the present 
tem of African trade, gat 
_ * Your petitioners are aware that Britain derives 
innumerable benefits from her plantations, and that 
the plantations depend upon the labor of negroes ; 
but they are not convinced that a slave trade is ne- 
cessary to a supply of laborers. They abhor sla- 
very in every form, and that most of all which 
cruelty necessary to the safety of the slave- 
ae ti humbl 

* Your petitioners humbly represent, that a slave 
trade is neither just nor safe, nor in the present 
case productive ; for it obstruets other branches of 
traffic, which promise far greater national advan- 


‘Nor can your petitioners help observing with 
sorrow, that a slave trade isa dishonor to humanity, 
a disgrace to our national character, utterly incon- 
sistent with the sound policy of commercial States, 
and a perfect scandal te the profession of Christi- 
anity. : 
.‘Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray this 
honorable House to take the premises into oonaids 
eration, and to grant such relief as they in their 
great wisdom shall see fit. 
‘And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall 
ever pray,’ &c. &c. 

Cambridge, 17882 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


What torpid abolitionist waits to be roused by an 
earthquake shock, to be induced to attend the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts A. S. Society next week ? 
A host of the tried and true should be present. 





ROARING LIKE A NIGHTINGALE. 


Gov. Briggs occupies a considerable portion of his 
recent M¢S>ege to the Legislature of this State in an 
earnest and elaborate defence of the Tariff policy, 
and alludes to the annexation of Texas only in an in- 
cidental manner, and as a strong illustration of the 
unreasonableness of the Slave Power. Oh! oh !— 
Considering what Gov. B. has said in former messc- 
ges respecting this atrocious deed of annexation, and 
remembering the position repeatedly taken by the 
Legislature in regard to it, that it would be null and 
void, and of no binding force on the people, we have 
here a notable instance of the art of ‘ roaring gently 
as anightingale.’ The Governor says : 


That class of politicians who deny both the ex- 
pediency and constitutionality of giving legislative 
protection to the manufacturing and industrial in- 
terests of the country, have themselves ventured 
upon the boldest exercise of federal authority ever 
attempted since the origin of the Government. Pass- 
ing by the treaty-making power, which, by the terms 
of the Constitution, is to hold intercourse with for- 
eign governments, by the simple process of resolu- 
tion, the lowest form of legislative action, they 
have brought a foreign nation into this confederacy 
of States, This extraordinary measure carried, (as 
it is believed by those who are opposed to it,) against 
the wishes of a majority of the people of the States, 
has been consummated for the avowed purpose of 
‘ giving security and permanency to the institutions 
of the th’? In other words, for protecting the 
capital of the slave States of this Union, which is 
invested in slaves. By the existing laws of the 
United Siates, it is made piracy, and punishable 
with death, through the instrumentality of the for- 
eign slave trade, to bring a foreign slave into any 
of these States. Yet, by this summary process of 
resvlution, thirty thousand foreign slaves are at once 
brought into and under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of this republic. 

Shall the powers of our National Legislature be 
exerted to protect the capital of one portion of the 
Union, consisting of property in human beings, 
whilst that protection shall be withheld from the 
property and the labor performed by the muscles 
of freemen in all the rest of the Union? These are 
questions which recent events bring home to the 
mind of every freeman of this great country, with 
earnestness and solemnity. ‘They are + et, not for 
the purpose of arousing sectional prejudice or exas- 
perating party feelings; but for the purpose of call- 
ing your attention, and the attention of the ple 
ot the Commonwealth, to what is passin before us. 
By the annexation of a foreign State, and its admis- 
sion into the Union, the preponderance is given, in 
one branch of the National Legislature, to the slave- 
holding States, It is very clear that no such event 
was contemplated at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, So far from looking to the ascen- 
dency of the slaye States in either branch of the Leg- 
islature, the Constitution itself recognizes and rati- 
fies the ordinance of 1787 for the government of 
the North WestTerritory, by the provisions of which, 
three new States were to be admitted into the 
Union, in which slavery was never to exist. 

Whilst this measure for the protection of the 
slave capital of the South is in progress, the Exe- 
cutive Chief Magistrate proposes to change the 
ese and utterly abandon a system which has 

cherished by a majority of the people and 
their representatives from the 
= cha take place? Is 
this great to take place a system 
begun by the ake of the Constitution, and which 
has been more than ears in maturing, which 
has filled the National ry with revenue, and 
covered the whole country with evidences of 
rity, to be struck down at a blow? 

Standing by the pi of the Constitution, and 

ready to defend and uphold every part of. it, I trust 


beginning of the 


the ture of Massachusetts will insist that all 
the rights, secured to the citizens of the Common- 
wealth, shall be acknowledged and respected. 
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PEACE CONVENTION. 

A general Convention of the friends of Peace will 
be held in Mecnanic’s Hat, in the of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., TUESDAY, the 27th da: January, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., to continue two days. Several 
eminent friends of the cause from Providence, Bos- 
ton, and elsewhere, are ex to address the Con- 
vention ; and all citizens 
to attend and participate. 

E. B. HALL, 
8. OSGOOD, ~— 4 Committee. 
8. W. WHEELER, 

> Papers friendly to the object will please notice 

the above. . 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Adelphic Union Library Association have 
vacated Ritchie Hall, and secured for the remainder 
of the course, 

HALL No. 1, MARLBORO’ CHAPEL, 
where the lecture on Tuesday evening, Jan. 20th, will 
be delivered by Rev. THEODORE PARKER. 

Exercises to commence precisely at 7 1-2 o'clock. 





YOUNG MEN’S LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The 5th Lecture before the Young Men’s Literary 
Society, will be delivered by W. I. Bowditch, Esq. 
on Thursday evening, Jan. Sond, at the Zion Chapel, 
West. Centre street. Subject—Robert Nicoll, the 
Scottish poet. 

Tickets to be obtained of the members, or at the 
door, at 12 1-2 cents each. 

Exercises to commencé at 7 1-2 o'clock, precisely. 

WM. T. RAYMOND, Secretary. 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1846 





GRAND ANTI-SLAVERY FESTIVAL. 


A grand festival will be given by the New-England 
Freedom Association, at the Washingtonian Hall, 
Tremont-street, on Wednesday evening, January 28, 
for the benefit of fugitives from slavery. 

Tickets may be had at No. 10 Franklin Avenue, or 
of the Committee. Price 50 cents. 

Friends of the cause are respectfully invited to at- 


tend. i 
J. L. GILES, 
JAMES JOHNSON, 


Managers. 
THOS. CUMMINGS, 





PARKER PILLSBURY will lecture on Slavery, 


as follows: 


Plympton, Friday and Saturday, Jan. 23 and 24 
Plymouth, Sunday, “ 25 
Kingston, Monday, 26 
Duxbury, Tuesday, “ 27 





LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Addison Davis of Lynn, will lecture on Capital 
Punishment in the following towns :— 


Palmer, Friday, Jan. 23. 
8S. Wilbraham, Saturday, * 24. 
Springfield, Sunday, * 25. 
Southboro’, Monday, ” 26. 
Framingham, Tuesday, " 27. 


The friends in the above towns are requested to 
make the proper arrangements for these lectures. 


TOUR OF JONATHAN WALKER. 


It is expected that Jonathan Walker will be at the 
following places, as specified ; and if the friends of 
the slave in those places think it advisable to have a 
meeting on the occasion, to manifest their abhorrence 
of the system of slavery, and their anxiety for its im- 
mediate abolition, they will make the necessary ar- 





ran gements $ 

Halifax, Saturday, January 24. 
Hanson, Sunday, sd 25. 
Pembroke, Monday, « 26. 
Duxbury, Tuesday, 455°) 27. 
Hanover, Saturday, “ 31. 
Marshfield, Sunday, February 1 

Scituate, Tuesday, “= 3 
Cohasset, Wednesday, bes 4. 
Hingham, Thursday, “ 5. 
Weymouth, Saturday, es 7. 
Braintree, Sunday, #6 8. 
Quincy, Monday, “ 9. 





TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 
> Charles Spear will preach on Kingston Plains, 
N.H., on the first Sabbath in February, on the Treat- 
ment of Criminals, and lecture in Southampton same 
evening, on the same subject. 


cP J. M. Spear will deliver a lecture in Lynn, next 
Sabbath evening, on the same subject, at such place 
as the friends may appoint. 


TS 
NEW-ENGLAND 


TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


HE subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 
of every description, at his residence at the old 
stand, opposite 264, No. 305 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton, entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All in- 
dividuals can see him alone, at any time, atthe above 
lace. 
, Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afford- 
ed relief to three thousand persons for the last five 
ears. All may be assured of relief, who call and try 
Mason of his manufacture. He is now confident he 
can give every individual relief who may call on 


him. 
Ic? The publie are cautioned against the many 
quacks, who promise what they cannot perform. 
Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the last 
twenty years, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wear those of his own manu- 


facture, he is now able to decide, after exami ing the 
rupture, what sort of Truss i best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he has on hand as Trus- 
ses, and will furnish any kind of Truss ean be 
had elsewhere. 

J. F. F. manofactures as many as twenty dif- 


Beach of this city formerly made, and all others ad- 
vertised in n, together with the patent elastic 
spring Truss, . Trusses without steel 
sprin i wPelict ut all cases of rupture, and 
a large portion a ct cure. They can be 


; Bateman’s do, double and single ; 
a of all sizes, for children 
Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
go i ad 
will be waited. by Mrs. Foster, at the 
place. Mrs. F. has been engaged in the above busi- 
He likewise infor 
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From the Salem Register. 
A VOICE FOR THE POOR. 
In imitation of the style of Hood's + Bridge of Sighs.’ 

Blow the fire cheerily 
Bid the flames merrily 

Crackle and glow; 
Hear how the winds without, 
Keep up their dismal shout, 
Blowing the sleet about, 

Tossing the snow. 


Here it is cherry warm, 
Why should we heed the storm ? 
We have a fire. 
See the flames glancing, 
Sparkling and prancing, 
Merrily dancing 
Higher and higher ! 
Still, it is bitter cold! 
God help the poorand old, 
On this drear night; 
Freezing and sighing, 
Chilled and half crying, 
Stiff ning and dying ;— 
What a sad sight! 


See how they gather 
Closer together, 
Bemoaning the weather, 

Quiv’ring with pain. 
How their teeth chatter 
With a dull clatter, 
Just like the patter 

Of merciless rain ! 


Ah me! how very numb 
Finger and stiffened thumb ! 
Yet the blue lips are dumb, 
Utt’ring no groan ; 
Limbs growing rigid, 
Breath all too frigid 
Even tu moan ! 


What a soul-sick’ning sight, 
On this relentless night, 
Savage with storm! 
Father and mother, 
Sister and brother, 
Hugging each other, 
All to get warm! 


Ah, that it should be so, 

God of the cold and snow ! 

Would he might help their woe ; 
He only can. 

Dying by inches,— 

How the cold pinches! 

Every nerve flinches 
In the stern man. 


Horrid !—but must they die ? 
Is there no other nigh, 
None but the God on high, 
Help to bestow ? 
— Does He not tell us 
We should be zealous, 
Yea, even anxious, 
Pity to show ? 


Shall we sit idly by, 
Seeing them freeze and die, 
Yet for our apathy 

Feeling unchid ? 
Frozen eyes staring, 
Wild and despairing, 
Horribly glaring 

From the stiff lid! 


No !|—'twere insanity, 
Wild inhumanity, 
Startling barbarity,— 
Conduct like this ! 
Unworthy our stations, 
Our mutual relations, 
Deserving whole nations’ 
Perpetual hiss ! 


Let us act nobly then; 

Let us be christian men, 

Striving with voice and pen, 
Warmth to secure, 

To those who ever 

Will bless our endeavor 
Holy and pure, 

Pleading together, 

* Oh, in cold weather, 

Remember the Poor !" 


CARO. 





THE SLAVE'S CRY. 
From the hut on Afric’s shore, 
Where the widowed mother sighs, 
Hear her mourn—her deep grief pour, 
See her lift to heaven her eyes. 
‘Has my husband gone for aye? 
Must | from my children die ?’ 


From oppression’s prison yard, 

Where the lash falls oft and hard, 

(O the dregs of slavery’s cup !) 

Hear the broken prayer go up: 
‘Is there One who reigns on high ? 
Hear, O hear the poor slave's cry !’ 


From the throne where Godhead sits, 
And in rolling thunder speaks, 
Hear that mandate loud and clear, 
Ye who buy and sell men, hear! 
‘ Afric’s sons have cried to me, 
Tyrant, let the oppressed go free !" 
Slavery, few shall be thy days, 
For to heaven thy victim prays! 
: On earth's circle God shall brand, 
: Vengeance glittering in his hand, 
: * Mene’ on thy walls in ire— 
Read it—traced in flaming fire. 





From the New-York Tribune. 
TO CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
Welcome! thou man of might, 
Whose barbed word has pierced the Tyrant’s ears ; 
Who dared, amid the glittering of their spears, 
To vindicate the Right! 


Welcome ! the day dawns fast, 
When on the dragon of their lawless power 
Thy freeborn foot shal! trample—in that hour, 
God help thee stand the blast ! 


Welcome! not serried host, 
With trump, and banners, and war's fearful din, 
Can bide the battle thou must fight and win, 
Ere Freedom's hope be lost. 


Welcome! trae hearts and strong, 
And arms thrice armed are uplift with thine, 





Shall yet be Swept of wrong! 


Welcome ! nor stoop, nor tire, 
Until the rust-mark of the Tyrant’s chain 
Is blotted out—and every altar-stain 
Is purg'd with Heaven's own fire! 
Welcome! be God thy trust, 
And Truth thy weapon, and thy goal the Right— 
And thou shalt whelm all errors in the fight, 
And trample them to dust! 







New-York, Jan. 8, 1846. 


MISFORTUNE. 

If Misfortune comes, she brings along 

The bravest virtues; and so many great 

Illustrious spirits have conversed with woe, 

Have in her school been taught, as are enough 

To consecrate distress, and make ambition 

Fe'n wish the frown beyond the smile of fortune. 
Tuomprsoy. 







For God's fair image crush'd—and Freedom's shrine 


C. D. STUART. 





Frizsp Garrison: ; 

1 observed in the Liberator of the 28th 
& communication over the signature of C. B. 
on the right of the Creator to lake life. Some 


Wisdom, to whose immensity we cannot add one eu- 
bit. While I admit with Wm. Penn, that on all sub- 
jects wherein our true welfare may depend, we are 
at liberty to inquire ; we should be cautious not to 
make an evil of this freedom by our offm wayward 
passions. Most certainly, ail may inquire what 
authority one part of the human family have to take 
the life of another; and that, I apprehend, is the full’ 
extent we can go. The thing created never can call. 
in question its Creator, from the smallest atom up to 
infinitam. The created always stands subject to the 
Creator, and the less can never judge the greater, 
because they stand in a very different relation; and 
so far as we reason from analogy, what can make 
can unmake. There is ‘no question but that God 
created man subject to laws, and one of those laws 
was the power of continuing his own species during 
his pleasure ; but no human being can create his 
own likeness in fashion and form by the same law 
that God created him in the beginning. In this we 
are unable to form the least idea how or by what law 
he formed man out of the ground, and breathed into 
him the breath of life, and by which he became @ liv- 
ing soul. I shall only notice two or three of friend 
Stearn’s positions, in which I think he assumes too 
much. When he queries—t Has God a right to take 
life ? 1 say not'—it is at once denying that the Crea- 
tor can uncreate. I shall not enter into an argument 
to show what Almighty Power can or.can not do, 
Believing with Moves that ‘secret things belong to 
God, but that which is revealed belongs unto us and 
unto our children'—not doubting for a moment that 
all that was created by him was good, and being good, 
there was no reasonable necessity for destroying—l 
will sustain my position by showing how God takes 
away life otherwise than by a natural death—giving 
full credit to the sacred history of his forming man 
out of the ground. And out of this ground made he- 
to ‘grow every tree that was pleasant to the sight, | 
and good for food.’ The several excellencies of the 
mind, and the character of the food of the mind, or 
soul, are described in John, vi. 48, Proverbs iii. 18. 
‘ And the Lord God took the man, and put him into 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.’ None but the carnal- 
minded can suppose that this garden was to be un- 
derstood otherwise than the garden of the heart. To 
dress it and to keep it’—or the five talents alluded to 
by Jesus, whereby he might gain other five talents. 
* But of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it, for in the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die.’ Is not this proof sufficient 
that God takes life as the consequential reewtt of dis- 
obedience to his law, in eating of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil? The divire historian then de- 
scribes the character of this tree, by a figure or alle- 
gory, likening it toa serpent, ‘the subtleist of all 
the beasts of the field which the Lord God had 
made.’ The term ‘beast’ is frequently used in the 
scriptures to describe those vile and wicked beastly 
passions that, when conceived in the mind and acted 
out,destroy life outwardly and the soul inwardly ; and 
are the great fountain and only true source of all the 
abomination of desolation that stands in the place 
of holiness in the hearts of the children of men, and 
is probably the ‘strong man with all his goods that 
must be cast out,’ before God can honor his temple 
in man with his holy presence. Seeing these two 
laws do actually exist by the infinite and all-wise 
Creator, where is the finite being who can pre- 
sume to ask the Author, * Why hast thou made me 
thus?’ Seeing these two laws of good and evil were 
part and parcel of man as he came forth from the 
hand of his Creator, and are in juxtaposition to each 
other, on which the mind of man holds the presiden- 
cy, and can make its own election to serve the high- 
er power, which is the tree of life, in which there is 
power to overcome the dominion of the serpent; 
therefore man, by virtue of his free agency, may 
elect to serve good or evil. The power of wrong 
choice of the will of the creature, in opposition to the 
will of the Creator, is well described in the 41st 
chapter of Job. These views are confirmed by Paul's 
ethics. ‘ His servants ye are whom ye lend yourselves 
servants to obey.’ It necessarily follows, noman can 
be either good or evil, resulting from his talents, 
otherwise than he makes himself se by the right or 
wrong choice—confirming the apostle Paul’s views, 
that ‘ where there is no law, there is no transgression.’ 
Hence it is clear that God has given an omnipotent 
result to the will of man in the choice he makes to 
serve good or serve evil. And God cannot be said 
to destroy man in any other sense than the law of 
sin, when he makes ‘ the wickedness of the wicked 
to be always upon him.’ A question may then arise, 
that if the Author of our being has given a positive 
result to the right or wrong choice we make, how 
can all the wars.of the righteous men under the Jew- 
ish laws be reconciled or justified in accordance with 
the principles above laid down? To this I answer, 
none of the wars of the Jews were sanctioned, but 
in self-defence, in accordance with the Mosaic code 
of ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ The 
Jewish scriptures establish the fact of the disastrous 
consequences that followed all the wars of aggression 
or life-taking, otherwise than in self-defence, by law. 
The question then follows, Was the Jewish law sanc- 
tioned, or otherwise, by God? | affirm that it was. 
{ apprehend that no sane mind will deny that indi- 
viduals as well as communities are to a great extent 
creatures of circumstances, over which they have no 
control, and out of which they could not redeem 
themselves but by the revelation of God in the soul, 
as was Moses. For instance: A child taken from a 
Christian community to that of a Turkish, there to 
be educated, will of course be a Mussulman. This 
was precisely the case with the Hebrews when in 
Egypt, where they were over four hundred years, and 
by this circumstance their minds became darkened by 
the blighting effects of slavery, which banished Moses 
into the land of Midian, whence Moses was brought 
from under the contro! of circumstances, disenthralled 


the Spirit of God, from the slavish fear of man, and 
made willing to become the instrument, under the 
potency and power of truth, to redeem his brethren 
out of the house of bondage ; and it was while under 
this probation that ‘the Lord said unto him, what is 
that in thy hand? and he said, arod. And the Lord 
said, cast it on the ground; and he cast it on the 
ground, and it became a serpent. And Moser. fled 
from before it ; and the Lord said unto Moses, put 
forth thy hand and take it by the tail; and he put 
forth his hand and caught it, and it became a rod in 
his hand.’ 

Here we see the divine historian frames his own 
parable or allegory of the mind or. will of man; that 
while in opposition to the will of his Creater, it is the 
serpent ; but when this same will or mind is under the. 
direction of the Spirit of God, it is sanctified, and be- 
comes a rod in the hand of man, that strikes terror to 
the wicked oppressor. And whey Moses cast down 
the rod, or the several reasons before Pharaoh in de- 
fence of the claims of the Hebrews to their liberty, he 
pronounced them aserpent, precisely as slaveholders 











“political - 


therefore now and work, for there shall no straw be 


in the way as they came forth from Pharaoh,’ (anx- 
ious to know how they succeeded with the tyrant.) 
The deputation said unto Moses and Aaron, *The 


and redeemed, under the probationary discipline of 





‘Hebrews viewed Moses and Aaron's 


his answer was, ‘ Ye are idle, ye are idle.” And 
closed his interview with them by saying, ‘Go 


n you, yet ye shall deliver the tale of brick." [In 
this evil case, ‘ they met Moses and Aaron, who stood 


Lord look upon you and judge, because you have 
made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes of Pha- 
raoh and of his servants, to put a sword into their 
hands to slay us.’ And Moses (under great discour- 
agement) returned unto the Lord and said, ‘ Lord, 
wherefore hast thou so evil entreated this people ? 
Why is it that thou hast sent me? for since I came 
to Pharaoh to speak in thy name, he hath done evil 
to this people, neither hast thou delivered thy people 
at all.’ 
{ have thought it would not be amiss to travel a 
little aside from the subject before us, to show how 
exactly this circumstance tallies with the contest now 
going on, both in the spirit and letter, for the civil and 
religious liberty of the colored man in these United 
States. The pro-slavery portion of the Church and 
State are charging the abolitionists with putting back 
and retarding the progress of emancipation ; for now, 
as then, the rod of trath torments them, and they, in- 
stead of repenting of the sin of oppression, harden 
their hearts, and add new burdens on the slave, and 
then charge it on those who are pleading their cause. 
But all who are familiar with his history must see, 
that this man Moses was fitted and prepared, by the 
Providence of God, not only to effect the redemption 
of his fellow-countrymen from bondage, preparatory 
to their advancement to the high destiny designed 
for all who will come under his righteous govern- 
ment. in this man we must see and admire the wis- 
dom and patient endurance which could hold in obey- 
ance an ignorant, vicious rabble of six hundred thou- 
sand souls, in hunger and thirst, while he was desti- 
tute ofall those resources more or less common to civ- 
ilized life. It is astonishing how he ever maintained 
supremacy sufficient to effect the ultimate object of 
their deliverance. Nevertheless, by the aid of his 
wisdom, sagacity and prudence, he was enabled to 
frame, under God, a civil and religious code of laws, 
as pure as the moral character and condition of that 
people would admit of, while- under the ceremonial 
law ; for it is by obedience to light after light, that 
man comes to that state in which it is his meat and 
drink to do the will of God. 
The Jewish history affords numerous instances of 
their falling far short of that standard of righteous- 
ness that would come from eating of the ‘ Tree of 
Life,’ and where they were constantly ‘ sowing to the 
wind,’ and made to ‘ reap the whirlwind.’ Although 
God in the beginning (as 1 have shown above) ‘has 
put his divine law in their inward parts, and written 
it in their hearts,’ yet m consequence of their carnal, 
earthly and sensual nature, which is the ‘tree of 
knowledge of good and evil,’ and which predominated 
in their nature, they fell short of fulfilling the will of 
their Creator to the extent that this heavenly gift 
would have enabled the-2 ; a condition above all 
wars-or brute violence, or slavery ; but on account of 
the hardness of their hearts, (as in the case of di- 
vorcement,) Moses gave them this law of defensive 
war. Will any rational being suppose that God may 
not, as represented in the character of the creditor 
who had a hundred pence owing to him, on finding 
the debtor fall short, sit down and write fifty? Has 
not the Author of all things a right to do as he will 
with hisown? May he not accept that condition of 
righteousness, that has ceased from all wars of ag- 
gression and violence, except in self-defence ? It may 
be asked, were not the Hebrew wars of extermination 
wars of aggression? I answer, he that creates may 
uncreate. May not the Lord God, gracious and 
merciful, and who willeth not the death of him who 
dieth in his sins, but thaf all might repent, return and 
live, take his own mode of chastising men or nations, 
when they have done despite to his forbearance, and 
sinned out and filled up their measure of wicked- 
ness? God removes them to make way for others by 
such means as may seem to him meet. Bible word 
confirms this ; and C. B. Stearns may hava seen this 
trath verified by the wicked, dissipated, profligate 
lives of men, by which they, by the eternal laws of 
cause and effect, have had all their inheritance trans- 
ferred to others. This was the case of the Amorites. 
For this, judgment on them was deferred four hun- 
dred years from the days of Abraham—for, ‘ the in- 
iquity of the Amorites is not filled up.” Gen. xv, 10. 
Sach, 1 apprehend, was the morality of the law that 
came by Moses. And we will contrast its grace and 
trath with that which came by Jesus Christ, who 
affirmed that ‘New wine could not be put in old 
bottles, lest they burst. This new wine, lapprehend, 
was from all eternity, but was new to the Jews; and 
therefore, in the allegory of mending an old garment 
with new cloth, it would take from the old, and the 
rent would be made worse. p 
{ shall close this communication with the apostle 
Paul's description of the old and new covenants, or 
the excellency of the gospel, the new wine, over the 
law, the old wine. He asks the Galatians, who de- 
sire to be under the law,’ ‘do ye not hear the law? 
For it is written that Abraham had two sons, the one 
by a bond maid, the other by a free woman ; but he 
who was of the bond woman was born after the flesh, 
(or tree of knowledge of good and evil,) but he of the 
free woman was by promise, (or of the tree of life in 
the midst of the garden.’) Gen.ii.9. This explains 
John vi. 48, and Prov. iii. 8; ‘ which things are an 
allegory, fos these are the two covenants, the one 
from mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, and 
which is Hagar; for this Hagar is mount Sinai in 
Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, 
and isin bondage with her children; but Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is the mother of us all ; 
for it is written, Rejoice, thou barren, that brake forth 
and cry, thou that travailest not, for the desolate has 
many more children than she that had an husband. 
Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of 
promise (subject to the higher power, or tree of life.) 
But, as then, he that was born after the flesh, (or 
government or tree of knowledge of good and evil,) 
persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even 
so now. Nevertheless, what says the scripture ? 
Cast out the bond woman and her son, (cast out this 
slaveholding, war-making, man-killing spirit,) for the 
son of the bond woman (born after the lust of the 
flesh) shall not be heir with the son of the free wo- 
man. 
The working of these two conditions, it is well un- 
derstood by those who are disenthralled, redeemed 
from under the bondage of dead works to serve the 
living God in spirit and in truth. These it is thatean 
see eye to eye, and hear ear to ear, and understand 


nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope 
did, by the which we draw nigh untoGod.’ Heb. vii. 





do now, or sin te take away the property they have so 
long enjoyed. This oppressor bustled hard in de: 
of his usurped power, just.as we do now, And ‘the 
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"Jn conclusion, 1 must confess it shocked me in 


mind to mind. ‘* By which we see the law made} 
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The Reports of the officers in the State Prison 
a Sati state of affairs i 

e 
Governor and Council, 
About six thousand dollars have 
repairs and build 


tion. A 


prevailed among the pri 
occurred among n 
twelve months. 

} The fruits of a mild and humane treatment man- 
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ind feelings towards the officers. They go again 
into the world, many of them with the purpose and 
the hope, by a correct course of conduct, of restor- 
ing themselves to their friends, instead of breathing 
out threatenings and vengeance against their fellow 
men. 

This state of moral feeling on the part of prison- 
ers, is an important point gained in the adminis- 
tration of penal law. There is a small library in 
the institution, which is much used by the prison- 
ers. during the hours that they are in their cells. 
The Inspectors and Warden concur in the opinion 
that an addition of suitable books is desirable. I 
think one or two hundred dollars, for that purpose, 
from the prison funds, would tend to improve the 
moral condition of its unfortunate inmates. 

In connection with this subject, I deem it proper 
to call your attention to another important branch 
of the criminal law of the Commonwealth. By ex- 
isting Statutes, there are four crimes punishable 
with death :—Treason, Murder, Rape, and burning 
a dwelling house in the night-time. 

If the penalty attached to the violation of a law 
is, in the public opinion, too severe, two consequen- 
ces will manifest themselves in its administration. 
First, a difficulty in procuring convictions; and 
secondly, if convictions take place, the pardoning 
power will be strongly urged to interpose and miti- 
gate the punishment. Wise and judicious legisla- 
tors should endeavor to avoid both of these conse- 
quences. Thes are grave and serious evils. For 
a jury to hesitate to find a fact, because, by such 
finding too heery a blow, in their opinion, will fall 
upon the head of a fellow being, against whom it 
should be found, would tend to weaken the public 
confidence in that important and sacred tribunal. 
Those who are acquainted with the history of judi- 
cial proceedings, must be aware that such cases do 
sometimes occur. Asa general rule, it would be a 
dangerous and unauthorised exercise of the pardon- 
ing power, for an executive magistrate to interpose 
and arrest the execution of a law, because in his 
opinion its penalty was too severe. Butin a case 
where the expression ofa strong public sentiment 
should speak out in accordance with his own views 
as to the rigor of the punishment, there is danger 
that the pressure might be too powerful for a kind- 
hearted though upright magistrate to resist. It is 
quite obvious, that at this day the inclination of the 
publie mind is in favor of the diminution of the se- 
verity of punishment. 

So far as legislation can prevent it, the commis- 
sion of a greater offence should never be presented 
to the mind of a criminal as a means of avoiding de- 
tection in the commission of a lesser one. In redu- 
cing the penalty for robbery of the m, and for 
breaking and entering into a dwelling-house in the 
night-time, (the ag being armed,) from death 
to confinement in the State Prison, I apprehend 
our own Legislature were influenced, at least to 
some extent, by this principle. I am persuaded 
they acted wisely in so doing. 

In a sister State, where such a change has taken 
place in the law applicable to robbery, it is said that 
while the number of murders has diminished, the 
number of robberies bas not increased. In one of 
the counties of our own Commonwealth, within 
the last year, a person has been executed, who had 
committed, under the most aggravated cireumstan- 
ces, the double crime oi rape and murder. 

In another of our counties, a man was hung sev- 
eral years ago, for the murder of a female, whom 
he had first violated. In the confession of his crime, 

I am informed he declared that the thought of com- 
mitting murder did not enter his mind until after 
the perpetration of the first offence, when the poor 
victim told him he would have to be hung for what 
he had done. He said it then instantly occurred to 
him that the only hope of escaping detection and 
death, — sp Fin oe ° on guilt _ of the 
way. ith the desperate hope of savi is 
life, he seized a club, followed and killed the ike: 
ed and flying female. How many such cases there 
may have been, Omniscience alone can tell. If a 
single one has been known to exist, does not that 
one furnish sufficient reason for removing the temp- 
tation for its repetition? I recommend to your 
calm consideration the propriety of reducing the 
number of et offences now existing in this 
Commonwealth. In the case of murder, much re- 
flection has convinced me of the propriety of ma- 
king de of guilt in that crime, Whilst the pen- 
alty of death shall remain against the wilful and de- 
liberate murderer in the first degree ; murder in the 


I. 


mitigation, should be punished by confinement in 
the State Prison during life. 


> We trust the Legislature will be disposed to go 
at least as far as Gov. Briggs suggests in this extract. 





Carita. Puxtsument.—It is an encouraging sign 
of the march of humanity and civilization in Indi- 
ana, to witness the increasing disposition among the 
people to abolish the Death Penalty from our stat- 
ute-book. Petitions continue tu pour into the Legis- 
lature, praying for the abolition of the gallows, with 
its attendant horrors and vices, and in Houses 
bills have been introduced, repealing the capital 
code, and substituting the penalty of solitary con- 
finement for life. e can hardly hope that either 
of these bills will be successful at this session. We 
need more discussion, more light, and a wider 
spread of the spirit of humanity and enlightened 
cbristian feeling. Butthe day is not far distant 
when our legislature will be compelled to yield to 
the popular mandate, and substitute some other 
mode of punishment in the stead of the barbarous 
practice of choking men to death.—Indiana Cou- 


rver. 


We are glad to be able to state that a bill has pas- 
sed the House of Representatives, providing that 
juries may hereafter decide at their own 
substituting imprisonment for life instea 
ing, in cases w 
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_|the summit of Chestian cvlization. “Why should 
American government have persisted some for- 


second degree committed under circumstances of 





nated in religious differences and unsatisfied expec- 
tations on the part of the ing men. When the 
Americans, as _a people, of liberty, right, re- 
ligion and justice, if the African race is concerned, 
these woigls are mere sound, for they mean to throw 
all possible obstacles in the way of that portion of 
the human family, to hinder them from rising to an 
equality of situation with the rest of mankind. Why 
has France, England, and even Spain, refused to en- 
ter into combinations for the division of the Hayti- 
en people, if they were not inspired with the senti- 
ment of hope and justice towards the African race ? 

Ifthe American government wish a treaty, why 
do they not propose to the whole nation, and not 
enter into connivance with a revolted faction ? 
They would gain much more honor and advantage 
by so doing, than by endeavoring to divide and 
weaken the cause of civilization in Hayti ; because 
division amongst us will naturally cause wars and 


' broils which will have the effect of retarding civili- 


zation? 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Joun M. Hocarrs. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gov. Briggs’ Message states the ordinary receipts 
of the Commonwealth during the year at 
26. Ordinary expenditures, $418,641 59. 

The State has lent its credit to various Railroad 
Companies, to the amount of $5,049,855 56. ; 

One million and fifty thousand dollars of this 
amount, for scrip loaned to the Eastern Railroad, 
the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, the Andover 
and Haverhil] Railroad, and the Boston and Peort- 
land Railroad Corporation, will be due in, 1857-9. 
None of the residue falls due before 1868. These 
roads are all in successful operation, and the com- 
panies pay the interest on their several debts, as 
they fall due. : 

here are now in successful operation within the 

limits of Massachusetts, seven hundred miles of 
Railroad. These roads cost about $28,000,000.— 
The average value of this stock is above par, and 
their average dividends exceed six per cent. 


this time $60,000,000 invested in manufactures.— 
Her productive industry during the year ending 
April 1st, 1845, as shown by the statistics collected 
under the direction of the last Legislature, amounted 
to $123,000. 

During the past year the towns raised, for the 
support of the Common Schools, $567,556 02, 
being an increase over the mney Bont of 
$28,000. The Secretary of the rd of Education 
states that the amount raised by towns, in various 
ways, ‘for Common Schools, will exceed one dollar 
a piece, fur every man, woman, and child, in the 
State.’ The people of Massachusetts expend an- 
nually, for the purpose of Education, more than a 
million of dollars. 

The Legislature in convention has elected John 
P. Bigelow, Edmund P. Tileston, Samuel Hoar, 
Ebenezer Bradbufy, Hon. Charles Russell, Edward 
Dickinson, Daniel L. Dewey, James C. Starweather, 
and Charles Marston, as members of the Executive 
Council, John G, Palfrey was elected Secretary, 
and John Barrett Treasurer, of the Commonwealth. 





‘Neep Looxine Arter!’ Mr. heen the 
other day, delivered a stinging speech in Con 
in which he exposed the selfishness, and shelling, 
and knavishness of the pro-slavery politicians— 
North and South—Whig and Democrat. 
Journal of Commerce, whose sympathies always 
run for these same base and wicked politicians, is of 
course aroused. It abuses Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Giddings like a pick-pocket, because they won’t 
agree to let Mr. Calhoun and the Journal of Com- 
merce stop annering territory, at the very point when 
they have got enough to give slavery t 
the Government. In the height of its vexation, 
therefore, it says— Be assured, if war should come, 
these abolitionists will need looking after.” Indeed! 
And pray, what would the Journal bave done, to 
guard the ‘peculiar institution’ from the abolition- 
ists ? Perhaps the conservative editors had better ad- 


Austria and Prince Metternich, alias Prince Mid- 
night, as to the best mode of suppressing the aspi- 
rations, and blotting out the hopes of free spirits; 
or, as the Journal would have it—‘ looking after the 
abolitionists !’—. ire Herald. 


The Steamer Belle Zane.—The N. O. Picayune 
publishes a card from some of the passengers of this 
ul-fated vessel, which says: 


‘From the best information that could be obtained, 
there were one hundred and twenty-five persons on 
board, and of that number about sixty four reached 
the shore, four of whom froze to death.’ 


life by that catastrophe was greater than heretofore 
stated. 


Breaking into Prison.—A ne named Thomas 
Thompson, who had been discharged from the State 
Prison at Charlestown, broke into his old quarters on 
Monday night last, and stole therefrom sixty-four 
pounds of bristles and a brush, valued at $1 50. He 
scaled the outer wall by some means or other, and 
then broke into the shop where the bristles were 
kept, unperceived by the keepers or watchmen. He 
was taken by a watchman of the town in one of the 
back streets, else he might have escaped with his 
booty. We have often heard of people breaking’ out 
of prison, but never heard of one breaking into a 
prison before. The feat was worthy of Jack Shepard 
—Boston Eagle. 


Horrible'—In a certain part of Massachusetts, 
where the small pox prevails to some extent, the 
keeper of a public house, notwithstanding he had a 
malignant case of the disease in his tavern, admitted 
a bridal party on a wedding tour. The bride caught 
the infection, and in the course of ten days was a 
corpse. 


Last Saturday morning, Charles M’Clure, of Car- 
lisle, Pa., formerly Secretary or Deputy Secretary of 
State under Ritner, was found dead in a back cellar 
of his ee any, ter in Alleghany city. He is sup- 
posed to have fallen there on Thursday night, in a 
state Fed intoxication, as he had not been seen since 
that date. 


Virginia.—The Pete 
‘A requisition has been 
Parkersburg for three hundred stand of arms, and 
they have been sent from the armory. The cause of 
this requisition is a threat on the part of the Ohio peo- 
ple to invade the town, and liberate the ki 

there confined.’ 


Headly, in his ‘ Letters from Italy,’ states that 

there is a Lake near Tivoli, which has the remarka- 

ble pre tty of petrifying itsown borders. {t is thus 
u 


{Intelligencer says :— 


ly contracting its limits until it bids fair to be- 
come a solid mass of stone. 

‘ The burnt district. —Land can be purehased 
James River, within sight of Richmond, from 
$15 per acre, with improvements. Slavery will yet 
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The Governor states that Massachusetts has at | 


control of 


vise with those kindred spirits—the Emperor of 


it would seem by this statement, that the loss of 


by the authorities of | 


reduce the whole territory it covers to the price and 
quality of wild lands. : : rt : 
A late Lond Magazine » giving an account o! 

she -adironitaves of Gib » Ma "Rogers, ‘of the Cay- 

lon Rifles, says that he had ‘ki ‘in the ‘course of’ 

his life, by his own hand, hundred elephants! 
Sudden Death in the Pulpit—A colored Preacher, cher, 

named James Hill, fell in nah nny ae 
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. Salem county (West Jerse: 
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OULD respectfully inform his fae 


WwW 


public, that he has recently fitted 40d the 
house, and is now prepared to receive Besson hig 
both sexes. His rooms are airy a ERs of 


nd conven 


no pains will be spared to make thei ent, ang 
fortable and agreeable. Cir residence cop 
1st mo. 9th. 
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BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC 


SSAYS on Human Rights, and the; 
E Guaranties. By E.P. Hurlbut, Coun ait 
Law in the city of New-York. og 
Jay's View of the Action of the Fed re 
a behalf of Slavery. ral Governmey 
‘The Pioneer : or leaves 
By Henry Clapp, Jr. 
Amativeness; or the evils and remedi : 
and perverted Sexuality ; iscloding Wenn 
Advice to the Married and Single. By 0. Pye 





from an Editor's Port Polis 


ler. 
The Water-Cure Journal, edited by Jo ye 
‘ane spe semi-monthly. Jers how, " 
e Complete Phonographical Class Book 
Andrews and Revie: and also the Sagi we 
on Phonography. , 
Mrs. Childs’ New Edition of the History of Wo. 
men. 
re — Edition of Philothea, 
ts. ilds’ New Edition of Le \ 
York, Ist and 2d Series. wennaen Be 
Mrs. Childs’ Flowers for Children, Part Ist and % 
Charles C. Burleigh on the Death Punishment 
Philosophy ot the Water Cure, (« new work.) 
Spooner’s Work on the Unconstitutionality of Sia 


very. 

Anti-Slavery Almanacs, 1846. 

Boston Almanac, 1846. 

Conversations of some on the Old Poets, 
R. Lowell. 

Spear’s, O’Sullivan's and Chapin'’s Works on Capt 
tal Punishment. 

Rev. Theodore Parker’s Discourses, Sermons, &, 

Also,a good assortment of Blank Books, Stationery, 
si sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill 

an.] tf. 


by James 





To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


NFORMS his friends and customers, that he has! 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 
51 Cornhill and 24 Brattleestreet 
Where he continues his same line of business, with 
an addition, viz: 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashionabh 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to select 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his a 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an assort- 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Broad 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as well 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he will 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on ret 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OF?- 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 

Please give him a call, if you wish to be used well 
and get the worth of your money. 

ir J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform the 

ublic, that he has made extensive arrangements, end 

is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing inthe 
above line. 

tt? The highest price paid for Gentlemen's of 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and repaired 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at short 
notice. 





PHONOGRAPHY. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE 


and 

RE the authors and sole publishers of Phono nt only of obj 
graphic and Phonotypic works in the United : old b 
States. They keep constantly for sale the works met eaid'a bathe 
tioned below, and are daily making additions to thei Now} do not 
assortment by the publication of new books, and by Avi 
fresh importations of the works of Mr. Isaac Prrmas, adept : _ 


the author of the system of Phonography, and the | 
distinguished leader of the writing aud printing} 
reformation in England. 
P aphic Works published by Andrews & Bolt, 
Rokagrephis Institution, 339 Washington- t 
Street, Boston, Mass. | 
THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLASS; 
BOOK, containing an exposition of the system : 
Phonography, intended for the use of Schools, 
lly. 
sai er ids 37 1-2 cts. Linen 50 cls. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, a complete 
vourse of inductive Reading Lessons ee 
raphy. : 
PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC DOC 
UMENTS, various sorts. 


aphic and Phonotypic Works publishes u) 
rice oy oe Pitman, Bath, England. = tl 
MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, ope by ! 

edition, Morocco, Gilt, with an Appendix on the ‘ 

plication of Phonography to Foreign Languages 

A.J. Ellis, B. A. , er ites 
Do. do., People’s Edition, without the Appen Paes 


IRN jy Mag a ; 
THE PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL, a monthly ™ and 
azine, 8vo. devoted to the Writing and Mee: ea matte 
Reformation. Printed in Phonotypes, o - ~ couditic 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDEM, 


containing the best reading matter, for pone 
struction, &c. 

THE IPSWICH PHONO-PR 
PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONA 


laneous reading matter. 


ESS, containing 
RY, and misce* 


THE ACWORTH STAR, containing wir 
ing lessons for beginners. S Conti 


THE ALPHABET OF NATURE, 
butions towards a more accurate A 
ization of spoken Sounds. By 


B. A.—an invaluable work. as 
A PLEA FOR PHONOTYPY AND ig 
RAPHY, or Speech Printing and Gp ee 
By A. J. Ellis, Fellow of the Cambridge P.YU 


lysis 
"hd. Elis 
gift 


EF 


- 
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ical Society, etc. “i ; eo 
THE PHONOTYPIC BIBLE, per umber on al p ; 
’ PHONOGRAPHIC WAFERS, PENS, PE 7 
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and others whe 


&c. &e. 
IP Booksellers, school-teachers, Fe tiberal di 
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rehase to sell again, will be allowe a . 
menor Persons, by forwarding to the subse sede a 
dollars, id, will be furnished with one 4 i sone corn 
as will enable them to obtain a complete know Paton h, 


F jd of a teacher. 
the Art, without ee NDREWS & BOYLE, 


339 Washington-strect, Boston, Mass 
Oct. 17. eply. 
EE 
o8 
AGENTS FOR THE manag 
» New- derne-Léoriard Chase, MiP 
Cee ee anisad T. Robinson, Xo Fe" 


Mi ssacueseres.—John git cn ® 
, j Riv er ;—Isaac ’ 
Plies ucmana, Weymouth ;—George W. Bem 


py nee 

“Willa Pawtucket. ity; Jeet 
: y-Youx.—S. H. Gay, New-York City: 'y, 
é ag ib Fhomes McClintock, 
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Island.—Amarancy Paine, 









-M.. Preston, West fe, 

Mion, Jey eWiliematon— That 

rellvitle ;—B. Kent, Andrew's Poet iu 
" Homorten }—James M. M’Kim, P 





